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THE MORAL DYNAMIC. 


What will make men do right? No weightier question 
can be asked than this. It is the last problem of ethical 
inquiry; and here, at last, the moralist recognizes that the 
elements with which his science deals are not logical formu- 
las, but living and resistless powers. 

Nor can any philosopher’s closet shut up and appropriate 
this question and its answer. It is the ground problem of 
all living. It is the question which Paul asks, and answers 
also with a “ Thanks be to God!” when he cries out, with a 
passionate energy such as could come only from a man and 
from a people whose intensest life is the life of moral aspira- 
tion, “ Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
And it is what poor pagan Ovid despairs of answering, 
when he confesses, with the graceful sadness of his mocking 
verse,— 

“ Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.” 


It is this question which has divided the Church. Pela- 
gius and Augustine, Sacramentarian ecclesiastic and deep- 
souled, solitary mystic, Socinus and Luther, Arminius and 
Calvin, have ranged themselves with unchangeable hostility 
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on the opposing lines of the great spiritual conflict. Be- 
tween the two extremes of a haughty confidence in the 
self-renewing power of the individual will and an absolute 
denial of all spiritual new birth and change, save such as 
shall come visibly down, unhoped for, unmerited, from the 
opening heavens and the Father of lights, there has been no 
possible compromise which has not been attempted, no vicissi- 
tude of hope or despair which has not become a permanent 
factor in some historic religious creed. 

Far be it from me therefore to give any new answer to 
this question of questions, any answer which has not 
already a thousand times been lived and died for. Any- 
thing new would certainly be false; and on these great his- 
toric themes which have occupied alike man’s dawning rea- 
son and the highest speculations of the race, originality, 
dogmatism, the assertion of private judgment, are hard to 
distinguish from criminal conceit and foolishness. The task 
which lies before me is not to invent, but to interpret; not 
to disclose new sources of moral inspiration, but to clear 
away from before the old ones the barriers which obstruct. 
Finding what conscious or unconscious dynamics are the 
real historic spring of moral growth and change, it ought to 
be possible to bring these powers within the observed range 
of the best modern speculation, and to bridge over, though 
with no stronger than a spider’s web, the deep chasm be- 
tween facts and theory,—a chasm over which so many of us 
refuse to cross, and remain idly on one side or the other, 
staring hopelessly and contemptuously at our fellow-creat- 
ures on the opposite ledge. To illuminate the inspirations of 
the heart by the analyses of the head, to make the moral 
enthusiasms not hostile to the other powers of a human soul, 
but rather the completion and the interpreter of all these,— 
such, I believe, should be the ideal aim of a student of phil- 
osophic ethics. To complete such a reconciliation cannot 
be the privilege of any single mind. Only the slow thought 
of the ages can bring advancing reason perceptibly nearer 
to its goal. Yet the solitary thinker should not lose faith 
in the wisdom of his endeavor. Though he can do little, 
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yet he may do much. Nor from the genuine searcher after 
the truths of the spirit will the vision of encouragement be 
wholly withheld. Like the waiting ministrant who takes 
his station at midnight, and holds his flickering taper be- 
fore the high altar of the Lord, while “the vaulted gloom 
profound” seems only the darker for that feeble radiance, 
and all around him is the unpenetrated darkness of the 
vast, unlighted church,—so stands the priest of Truth. He 
cannot see the sublime and beautiful structure which roofs 
him in; but he illuminates at least the ground before his 
feet. 

1. What will make men do right? “Better education,” 
says the secularist; “Sacraments,” says the Church; “ The 
Holy Spirit,” says the mystic; “The breeding of a more 
perfect moral animal,” says the evolutionist. But, without 
now asking which of these answers practical men and 
women do really adopt, or whether they adopt any of them, 
it is first necessary to point out some misconceptions which 
are likely to arise in these matters, and to make some gen- 
eral statements as to the essential nature of the question. 

There are several assumptions implied in asking such a 
question. And, of these assumptions, the greater number 
(such as the distinction between right and wrong) must be 
regarded as data in this discussion. But there is at least 
one of these latent propositions which would be widely sus- 
pected. I mean the assumption that a man who habitually 
does wrong may have a change wrought in him which shall 
cause him henceforth to do right. Some thinkers have 
regarded a man’s mature natural inclinations as practically 
unchangeable; while some have regarded these mature 
inclinations as naturally toward the good, others as natu- 
rally toward evil. But, before considering whether men 
most easily incline to right or to wrong, it is necessary first 
of all to consider man as an agent. 

2. If we are to ask what a man inclines to do, we must 
first inquire whether he inclines to do anything. We may 
answer boldly that he does. What is true of all organic 
life is true equally of human nature. Activity is its very 
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essence. But this truth has not always been kept in view, 
in the long treatises concerning human nature which have 
been written. by so many philosophers., The revolution 
which Kant partially affected in metaphysics —the view 
which demonstrates the perceptive and rational operations 
to be essentially a process of construction from within, and 
not a mere white-paperish impressibility to things alien and 
external —needs to be more generally imported also into 
ethical speculation. To moralists of the last century type, 
the ever-unanswerable question must have been, not “ What 
makes a man do right?” but “ What makes him do any- 
thing at all?” For the so-called empirical philosophy is 
always attempting to explain things spiritual by importing 
into them the conceptions borrowed from the realm of 
spatial externality. It represents spiritual laws and move- 
ments under the disguising metaphors furnished it by the 
pictorial imagination. , It calls the mind a “tabula rasa,” a 
“chamber,” a “bundle,” a “photographic plate,” and the 
like; and to such a philosophy as this, the activity of con- 
sciousness must remain, as motion was to the Eleatics, an 
insoluble paradox. 

Our inherited psychologies also obstruct our progress 
in ethics with similar irrational conceptions. We say, for 
example, that man is an ego; that he has a “soul,” a 
“mind,” or what not. This soul or ego we then force our- 
selves to conceive of as a kind of psychological target. 
This target-ego receives from the outward world an inces- 
sant stream of bullets. And thus it becomes scarred and 
perforated till it hardly knows itself, and becomes at last a 
fit subject for metaphysical investigation. Then the bul- 
lets are discussed of and described: there is the sensuous 
bullet, the sentimental bullet, the ratiocinative bullet,— 
which by the way is only one of the old bullets fired a 
second time,— and lastly our anatomico-psychological school 
is forced to give to our target-ego a queer power of turn- 
ing itself into a gun and firing back at the marksman. So 
all the time we are falling into confusions worse confounded, 
and making no progress at all in moral dynamics. But, as 
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this is no place to discuss these matters exhaustively, I must 
here leave them. For I believe’ that all these notions of a 
separated target-ego must be once for all thrown overboard 
(bullets and all), if one is to make any effective advance 
into the region of ethics. 

8. The human consciousness then, whether cognitive or 
ethical, is, as has been stated, essentially active. Now, the 
idea of activity is essentially a dual idea. Just as the cir- 
cumference of a circle can only be thought of as related to 
its centre, just as up is the necessary correlative of down, 
so likewise the idea of activity, which is the starting-point 
of ethics, is of necessity a married idea. It involves the 
determinans and the determinatum, the something acting 
and the something acted upon. And these two elements 
moreover are distinguished, but not divided. They can 
be discriminated, but not separated.* This seemingly 
logic-chopping distinction is of fundamental importance, 
and needs further comment. In saying that the deter- 
minans and determinatum, the subject and object, the ego 
and non-ego, can be discriminated but not separated, it 
is meant that it is impossible to think of a single mem- 
ber of any of these pairs without at the same time think- 
ing of the other member too. And this does not hap- 
pen because of any empirical “association of ideas,” but 
because either thought taken singly is only a half-thought, 
and to have significance involves its complementary. Yet, 
notwithstanding this interpenetration of these two concepts, 
we may logically name and discriminate them. But we 
must not allow ourselves to think, for example, of deter. 
minans and determinatum as two separated things having 
a prior existence in space, each of which exists of itself and 
is afterwards brought into relation with the other, just as 
two hands might be clasped; butt we must recognize each 
element as existing only in and by reason of the other. 

4. To bring these somewhat abstract statements into the 
sphere of human action, let us analyze the action of any 
organic appetite. This is ingeniously done by F. H. Brad- 

* Vide Ferrier’s Institutes, passim. 
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ley in his Ethical Studies. 
entation which I here give.’ 

Appetite is (what its name indicates) a seeking-after, in 
which the subjective desire has immediate reference to 
something outside itself. It indicates an incompleteness 
on the part of the feeling-subject which can only be made 
completeness by the possession of the means of satisfaction. 
Without this inward need there can be no appetite. A full 
man cannot be tempted by food, a young child is unaffected 
by voluptuous images. Hence, it is an inexact phrase to say 
that appetites are ever aroused by objects. What rouses 
our appetites into action is not the object as such, but the 
object presented to the imagination as something which 
may satisfy existing desire—that is, the thought of the 
object as becoming subject. 

For example, I see before me on canvas the perfect pict- 
ure of a fine peach. Now, by thinking of the exquisite 
flavor of the fruit, I may even make my mouth water; but 
Iam not moved to any act. The mere thought of peach- 
taste does not rouse me to the point of an act-producing 
desire. 

If, on the contrary, the peach is real and within my reach, 
I am possessed with an intense craving for it which can only 
be removed by satisfying it or by passing on and thinking 
about something else. In this case, my appetite is active. 
The difference between the two cases is easily analyzed. In 
the first case, the object peach was only presented to me as 
a bare object, that is, as having no relation to me which its 
mere presentation did not satisfy. In the second case, my 
thought is, “‘ This delicious peach might now be going down 
this thirsty throat of mine.” The longer this agreeable idea 
is held in the imagination, the more painful becomes its con- 
trast with my actual thirsty mouth, and the more I am im- 
pelled to act. The physiological mechanism by which this 
thought expresses itself needs not here be noticed. The point 
to be observed is that the mover and originator of the long 
physiological process is a thought of the greatest metaphys- 
ical purity,— namely, the thought of this particular object as 


It is the substance of his pres- 
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the satisfier of my appetites, as the fulfilment, so to speak, 
of my own subjective emptiness. And a similar description 
might be given of any case of simple animal appetite. 

5. Especially to be noticed in the above concrete appli- 
cation is its confirmation of the principle before stated. 
The act is neither “subjective ” nor “ objective,” nor is the 
act-producing thought a thought either of “subject” or 
“object.” But the act is the “subject modifying the 
object”; and the thought is the thought of “subject as 
modified,” or of “object as modifying.” If, in the case 
above described, I could remain in the thought of myself 
as not tasting peach, and of peach-taste as a mere external 
object which I might or might not appropriate, there would 
be no act. Or if I could rest in the thought of peach- 
taste in general, and were not forced to think it as my taste, 
there will be again no act. What moves me is not the 
thought of myself, or of peach-taste, but of that blissful 
union of the two which I know so well. I myself am noth- 
ing unless I can find myself realized in a blissful series of 
states, of which peach-taste seems to me at the moment an 
all-essential member; and, on the other hand, the peach-taste 
is nothing unless it be incorporated by large mouthfuls into 
the series of my own blissful states, and remain among the 
ever-blessed memories which go to make up my self-con- 
scious existence and identity.* 

6. Thus far, we seem a long way off from ethics. But 
we are. in fact upon its threshold. We have already seen 
that mere animal appetency contains its metaphysics, and 
that even here the human consciousness is a two-sided 
activity. Subject-modified-by-object or object-modified-by-sub- 
ject is its minimum datum. Appetites (seekings-after) are 
essentially self-transcending forces, and are forever going 


*In this discussion, the word “object” has been used in two senses: (a) In 
the popular sense of a separated, external thing,—an idea which is really so com- 
plex that it should not be used in an elementary discussion ; (b) The sensation 
regarded as object in the metaphysical sense. Such of course it is. No man 
imagines his sensations to be himself. They are only his sensations. In this second 
sense, the word will be used in what follows. No reference is to be made to ques- 
tions of Dinge an sich. It would not be possible in ethics to ask whether things 
are or are not“ what they seem.” All action recognizes the world as fluid and 
transformable, else everything will be at a dead-lock, and action impossible. 
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outside of themselves into their objects; and, on the other 
hand, the objects of appetite, as presented ideally to the 
imagination, are always the essentially constitutive factors 
of the conscious unity which we call the “self.” 

This animal appetency moreover furnishes a kind of key 
to the higher complexities of human action. The incom- 
pleteness of the actual self, filling up the measure of the 
ideal self by appropriating new elements—in one word, 
self-realization—is the formula even for animal activity. It 
is also the scheme or type of all activity. But, before pass- 
ing to the higher stages of action, further analysis is nec- 
essary. 

7. Applying to the above case of peach-eating the theory 
of the “association of ideas” (which is perfectly true, 
though it merely states the psychological facts without elic- 
iting the underlying reason of the facts), we see that the 
peach-eater uses some very metaphysical instruments in 
effecting his purpose. Peach-color, actually presented, ushers 
in a thought of peach-taste, ideally presented; which last 
thought (with a vigorous stirring of the categories of same- 
ness, causality, etc.) rushes forward to further ideal presen- 
tation of buying, stealing, or otherwise appropriating the 
desired peach. These ideal presentations, passing outward 
into actuality, do straightway reduce the real or actual 
peach-color to a mere phantom of the memory, and bring 
forth the ideal peach-taste as the before-mentioned blissful 
actuality of a tickled palate. This long series of phenomena 
is now a series of object-sensations mutually and causally 
coherent in a non-phenomenal ego, which is itself none of 
these, yet is dynamically and inseparably united with each 
one of them. Such a coherent series of object-sensations, in 
which the ego, as embodied in any one of them, is ever com- 
pleting itself by uniting the actual with the ideal, and 
thereby actualizing the ideal, is a process forever repeated 
in animal appetites. Each object is transitory in its passage 
through actuality. 

But when the satisfaction of appetite is completed (when 
the ideal has made itself actual by its causal connection 
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with a pre-existent actual), then at last, though the contem- 
plated series is complete, there is one important element 
which is not complete,— namely, the non-phenomenal ego 
in which the entire series cohered. This ever incomplete 
ego, which united itself with each member of the series, now 
survives as it were all its former spouses, and remains still * 
active; not indeed unwedded (for an ego not united with an 
object is unthinkable), but united to some new bride of an- 
other family, that is, to a new object not causally connected 
with the preceding. 

8. Since then the ego always transcends any particular 
embodiment of itself, and since no actualized object ever 
exhausts the fecundity of new ideals,—in mere appetency, 
therefore, the ego is never completely realized. It is from 
this law of the transitory finitude of all objects of appetite 
that Schopenhauer derives his system of Pessimism. And if 
the self or ego be nothing more than this ever-baffled espouser 
of new finitudes, then pessimism is indeed the only logical 
outcome. 

9. The healthy human being however does not stop in 
pessimism. He does not say that the attempt at self-comple- 
tion is a failure; but, having experienced the incompetency 
of any single appetite, he ascends to the conception of a 
consensus of all appetites, in which the satisfaction of one 
shall prepare the way for the next. In short, from the 
sphere of appetite he ascends to the sphere of prudence. 
The same category of causation which he used in the satis- 
faction of a single appetite he now extends to a series of a 
larger scope, namely, to-his whole life. Instead of believing 
that he may complete the ego in any particular object, his 
ideal is enlarged to include a great number of particular 
objects and their causal connection into a kind of coherent 
whole. When one satisfaction is finished, he does not now 
become the prey of whatever object happens to be presented 
next, but has already planned some further actualization of 
his larger ideal. The ideal to be realized is now a causally 
connected series extending over long periods of time, and 


whatever falls outside this series is now excluded from his 
2 
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life. This man of prudence or systematized appetites is the 
Epicurean man of virtue. On this plane does the moral dis- 
tinction first appear. Every one recognizes prudence as a 
virtue, though everybody is imprudent. . On this plane, 
therefore, the question which began this essay now begins 
to have a meaning. It would have been absurd on the 
plane of mere appetite to ask, “What makes a man reach 
out to seize a desired object?” Every one recognizes that 
the very essence of life is to reach out and seize something ; 
and, let it be granted that a single definite ideal satisfaction 
is now moving freely, and unchecked by conflicting ideals, 
no one is surprised that the ideal should realize itself in an 
act. The question on the plane of mere appetite is not, 
“What makes me do it?” but only, “ What is to prevent 
me from doing it?” 

But, in the sphere of prudence, all things are become new. 
When we now ask, “ What makes a man do it?” we mean 
to inquire, “ What is the causal connection of this satisfac- 
tion with the other satisfactions which we know the man 
proposes to himself?” When we see an old toper getting 
intoxicated, we do not say, “ What makes him do it?” for 
we know that it is what he expects to do. But when we 
see a respectable man doing the same thing, we exclaim 
with real amazement, * What makes him do it?” for we see 
that the act is wholly out of causal connection with the 
ideal, coherent self-realization which we had supposed the 
man to aim at. 

10. To those, then, who ‘hold virtue to be synonymous 
with prudence, our question now reads, “ What will make 
a man prudent?” The answers to this question are too 
numerous to be here discussed. Suffice it to remark that 
all proposed methods involve two factors: on the one hand, 
the weakening of the appetite for what is immediate; and, 
on the other, the strengthening of the reason and imagina- 
tion, that they may hold more -clearly before the mind the 
distant ideal, and apprehend more firmly its causal connec- 
tion with what is immediate. 

Thus, the representative man of prudence is always losing 
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much of life’s keenest pleasure in the spontaneous outflow 
of instinctive feelings.. To the popular imagination, he is a 
man of lukewarm affections, but eminently worthy on ac- 
count of his intellect. He is respectable rather than inter- 
esting. Shaughran or Robbie Burns are far better beloved. 
Of course, the man of pure prudence has hardly any real 
existence. What seems to be prudence is often something 
much higher, as love for other persons, a sense of duty, or 
even delight in intellectual activity and calculation. 

Now, though there are many ways of making men less 
imprudent, it may be said, in general, that prudence is an 
ideal which in the present condition of mankind cannot pos- 
sibly be actualized. It requires for its ethical realization a 
peculiar balance of passions and reason which results from 
conditions purely physiological, and is but seldom found; 
and for persons who are not, so to speak, physiologically pru- 
dent, the mere ideal of prudence is not sufficient to make 
them so. A present joy is unwillingly abandoned for future 
ones, if the joy be great; and most people— thank God! —do 
enjoy a great many things. Even “threats of hell and hopes 
of paradise” have surprisingly small effect in restraining 
passion. The reason why considerations of prudence have so 
little effect in restraining passion is simply this: nothing can 
restrain a passion but a stronger passion; and prudence is 
an ideal for which one cannot possibly have a strong passion. 
For the object of a passion must always be something in 
which the ego can represent itself as completed; and the 
representation of such completion is only possible when 
such completion is already known in experience. But the 
series of ordered appetites which prudence presents has 
never been known to any man. No man can be pronounced 
prudent till his death. 

Moreover, the ideal of prudence is not a distinct unity 
which can be presented to the passionate imagination. The 
elements which compose it are not fully known. The very 
act from which prudence seems to be dissuading a man may 
be necessary to her own fulfilment. What is prudent for 
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me may be the reverse for you. Prudent men often fail of 
attaining even the imperfect harmony at which they aim, 
while the “happy-go-luckies” come out with flying colors. 
Because of this uncertainty as to what elements constitute 
prudence, and the impossibility of presenting these elements 
asa unity to the imagination, it results that prudence is a 
weak motive, and almost the last appealed to in the success- 
ful reform of the vicious. The greatest moral guides and 
inspirers of mankind have disregarded it altogether. 

The ideal of prudence, therefore, when analyzed seems to 
land us back again in pessimism. As the ego cannot realize 
itself in any single satisfaction, neither can it be realized in 
any series of such. For no series can be devised which shall 
not be full of chasms and rough places, in which the self- 
realization is painfully incomplete; and no series is ever 
ended or perfected but must end abruptly in death. 

11. What then is our next step? Self-realization is the 
form of all activity, whether moral or immoral, and complete 
self-realization is impossible in any finite series. In what, 
then, shall the self find its objective complement? Only in 
something as permanent as itself. And what is there? 

As a matter of fact, what does the tired child do when 
his sports have made him cross and unhappy? What do 
grown people do when plans fail and prospects look black? 
The little child runs to his mother; and the grown man will 
find some friend whose sympathy and wisdom are stronger 
than his own pain. And unhappy indeed is the man who 
cannot find with the old English singer,— 

“One in whose gentle bosom I 
Could pour my secret heart of woes, 
Like the care-burthened honey-fly 

That hides his murmurs in the rose.” 
Other persons then are permanent objects in which the self 
finds its own completeness; and in my relation to these 
other persons, I feel most strongly the stress of ethical de- 
mand. “I sit and muse,” says Emerson, “and am serene 
and complete; but, when I enter into society, each becomes 
a fraction.” Now, whatever may be the nature of this social 
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communion, it is plain, at least, that such communion is the 
universal fact of human history. The family or tribe, not 
the individual, is the earliest unit and factor in the contrat 
social. The Ancient City itself is an ideal enlargement 
of the natural communion of blood-kinship. How the ear- 
liest human society resembles, yet differs from, the uncon- 
scious fellowship of gregarious animals would be a fruitful 
topic of discussion. But the point to be here noted is that 
the human individual, as he now is, is always a social indi- 
vidual. As the lonely savage will find fetishes in every 
stream and tree, so a European child will make companions 
out of stocks and stones. And so obstinate are children in 
declining to regard themselves as independent individuals 
on the plane of prudence that they manifest for persons an 
appetite as incontrollable as their liking for sugar and bright 
colors. I have seen a young child weep with passionate 
pity for an injury offered to its doll,—a fact which must 
have puzzled any theorizer who derives all social instincts 
from prudential appetite; for surely its doll was a person 
from whom a child could never receive any appetitive 
satisfaction. Nor does the child outgrow his unphilosophi- 
cal folly. To any one widely conversant with the underly-* 
ing springs of human action, it is a mere commonplace to 
say that no spring is more universal or powerful than the 
feeling for persons. The child’s virtue is to please its 
mother. And what industry, what: bravery, what heroic 
virtue, have grown men and women displayed, that some 
parent, mistress, husband, child, might look on and approve! 
Hear the vain and solitary Byron: — 
“O fame, if I e’er took delight in thy praises, 

*T was less for the sake of thy high-sounding phrases 

Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one discover 

She felt that I was not unworthy to love her.” 
And how common is the expression, and not more common 
than true, “This child, this parent, this friend, is all that I 
now have to live for”! 

12. A relationship so universal cannot be an accident in 

the development of a full human being. Human fellowship 
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cannot be an interest into which he may or may not enter. 
These imperious forces are a part of his own nature, and he 
cannot escape from them any more than from his own 
breathing. Human beings, other individuals, must and do 
become the central objects of his acts and passion. Indom- 
itable Coriolanus yields to Volumnia, Iago cannot rest till 
he has destroyed Othello, nor Othello till he has smothered 
Desdemona. There can be no question, therefore, as to the 
reality and strength of the impulse in a seemingly separated 
and independent being which drives him into vital union 
with other personalities than his own. This union may be 
constructive or mutually destructive, it may be love or 
hate; but in either case it is none the less a loss of sepa- 
rated individuality. 

And in this sphere of inter-personal relations more 
strongly, far more strongly than on the plane of prudence, 
does the stress of ethical demand now make itself felt. A 
man may feel that he has a certain right “to do what he 
will with his own,” “to spend for pleasure or to hoard for 
power.” “TI will take the consequences,” he says. But when 
he finds that his own life is bound close and fast with the 
‘ives of others, of all, then arises the idea of duty, of obli- 
gation; then arises love or hate,—a desire to fulfil a union 
which is already seen to exist, or to remove an obligation 
which interferes with some other proposed self-fulfilment. 
On this sphere of self-fulfilment, therefore, our question 
may be translated, “ What will make me love my neighbor 
as myself?” : 

13. Love, personality, the social bond,— these are the 
familiar mysteries which the ethics of the future must illu- 
minate. In our present systems, they are often left in the 
region of mere sentiment, and seem therefore not what 
they really are, the permanent necessities of existence, but 
rather its agreeable perfume; and their recognition is 
capricious and ungoverned, because divorced from reason. 

THEO. C. WILLIAMS. 
(To be concluded.) 
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THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


The external evidences of the genuineness of the Fourth 
Gospel have been stated by Dr. Ezra Abbot with a candor, 
thoroughness, and ability which leave little to be added to 
what he has said. It is a fact that, so far as we can follow 
the Gospel back distinctly, we find it bearing the name 
which it now bears, and received everywhere, with a single 
insignificant exception, as the work of the Apostle John. 
There is no evidence that its authorship had ever been called 
in question. The few quotations from it which have come 
to us, and which carry us back to within about forty years 
of the probable date of its composition, suggest no doubt as 
to its authority and authorship. These facts create a strong 
presumption in its favor, and throw the burden of proof on 
those who, in the face of the apparently unanimous testi- 
mony from the earliest times, would at this late day deny 
its genuineness. This attitude they have practically ac- 
cepted, and their most weighty objections are drawn from 
the Gospel itself. We have felt the force of these objec- 
tions, and were at one time disposed to admit the conclu- 
sions to which they seemed to lead. But a more thorough 
examination of the subject has not only removed the objec- 
tions, but satisfied us that the Gospel contains in itself 
unmistakable proofs of its genuineness. It could have 
belonged to no other period than that which closes the 
apostolic age, t.e., somewhere in the last quarter of the first 
Christian century. 

Our first suspicion of the Fourth Gospel arises from the 
fact that it seems to be so unlike the other three. The 
whole air of the narrative, its manner and substance, its 
thought and the sentiment that pervades it, seem to be 
entirely different from what we find in them. Jesus seems 
to be a different being. He speaks in a different style. He 
stands before us as if endowed with a more commanding 
majesty. The whole Gospel seems to be surrounded and 
pervaded by a different atmosphere. Could it have been 
written by one of the same company of disciples who wrote 
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the others, or was it prepared a century later by one who 
had had no personal intercourse with Jesus or his imme- 
diate associates, and whose mind was filled with the ideal 
conceptions which had been gathering round the Great 
Teacher, and growing up with the disciples of a fourth or 
fifth generation ? 

These and others involved in them are the questions we 
propose to consider. 

In the first place, so far as first impressions are concerned, 
we find on closer examination that the difference is more 
apparent than real. As we penetrate below the form into 
the substance, we find essentially the same features of char- 
acter, the same firm and distinct basis of facts, and the 
same circumstantial and vivid statements which indicate 
the personal knowledge and the truthfulness of the writer. 
There are the same central facts. The most remarkable of 
all is the fact running equally through the four Gospels, 
and making Jesus not only the central figure of the narra- 
tive, whose commanding genius originated and pervaded 
the whole movement, but the one great personage in whom 
were incarnated the principles and forces by which the 
world was to be regenerated and reformed. If the Fourth 
Gospel says, “I am the way, the truth, and the life,” the 
first Gospel, from quite as lofty a stand, says: “ All things 
have been delivered unto me of my Father. ... Come unto 
me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest” (Matt. xi., 28). .In the second, we read that 
“The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins” 
(Mark ii., 10); and in the third we are told, “ Whosoever 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words, of him shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed, when he cometh in his own glory, 
and the glory of the Father and of the holy angels” (Luke 
ix., 26). The four Gospels alike everywhere recognize in 
Jesus personally an authority and a power which they 
ascribe to no other created being, while the fundamental 
truths which they teach are essentially the same in all. 

Still there is a difference. As we pass from the first three 
Gospels to the fourth, we seem to be passing from a real to 
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an ideal world. We are met on the threshold by the doc- 
trine of the Logos; and, while we are on the elevation to 
which that takes us, John the Baptist is brought before us 
in such a way as to produce a very different impression 
respecting him from that which is produced by the other 
evangelists. It seems as if an air of mystery and unreality 
were thrown around the narrative. But, as we analyze it, 
we find the same essential characteristics of the man, the 
same substantial facts, with original details and slight varia- 
tions such as we might expect from an independent wit- 
ness, while there are peculiar shadings in the mode of 
expression which harmonize with the commonly received 
authorship. 

If the apostle had been a disciple of the Baptist, and was 
by him first introduced to Jesus, what more natural than 
that, in giving an account of Jesus, he should begin with 
the testimony of John and the to him impressive circum- 
stances under which that testimony was given; or that the 
name of his earliest religious master should awaken the old 
feeling of reverence? ‘There came a man, sent from God, 
whose name was John.” “He was not the light, but came 
that he might bear witness of the light.” “John beareth wit- 
ness of him, and crieth, saying, This was he of whom I said, 
He that cometh after me is become before me: for he was 
before me.” Then the evangelist, in his own person, carry- 
ing on the thought suggested by the Baptist, adds, “ For of 
his fulness we all received, and grace for grace.” Again, he 
comes back to John, and with additional particplars and a 
greater precision, such as we might expect from him as a 
disciple of John and personally present at the time, he gives 
facts substantially as we have them in Matthew and Luke. 
Here was the great epoch in the apostle’s life; and every- 
thing connected with it—the scene, the time, the words, 
and even the unimportant details or incidents associated 
with it— would powerfully impress themselves on the 
young man’s mind, and remain with him as long as he 
lived. All these things point to John as the author. 


The more minutely we look into this account, the more 
3 
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distinctly do marks of its genuineness reveal themselves. 
“Now, these things were done in Bethany beyond Jordan,* 
where John was baptizing. On the morrow, he seeth Jesus 
coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world.” “ Again, on the morrow, 
John was standing and two of his disciples; and he looked 
upon Jesus as he walked, and saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God! And the two disciples heard him speak, and they 
followed Jesus.” “One of the two that heard John speak 
and followed him [Jesus] was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother.” The other, it is implied, was the author of this 
narrative, dealing here with incidents and words which he 
could never forget, bound up as they were with some of 
the most impressive experiences of his life. The entire 
chapter, from the nineteenth to the ‘fifty-first verse, evi- 
dently rests on a matter-of-fact foundation, precise in its 
details, though rising here and there, as is the habit of this 
Gospel, into what may seem to some persons mystical and 
obscure. None of the evangelists give a more living and 
realistic account of the Baptist or bring us so near to him, 
though they give traits which John does not, as he gives 
traits which they do not. In this chapter and especially in 
the further account (iii., 22-30) there is something pecul- 
iarly affecting, a subdued tenderness and pathos entirely in 
keeping with the character of “the disciple whom Jesus 
loved,” and such as we might expect of him when, in his 
old age, he called up the form of his early Master who had 
died so longago, a martyr to the cause of righteousness. 

We have dwelt on this passage, because it has been 
brought forward with great emphasis in proof of the unreal 
character of the Fourth Gospel. As we examine it with 
care, the semblance of unreality falls away, and we find 
ourselves in the midst of clear, substantial statements of 
fact, all in accordance with the reputed authorship. 

*“ Bethany, beyond Jordan,” —a place “ unknown to geography,” which was 
probably raised into sudden notoriety by the multitudes crowding there to hear 
the great prophetic preacher, and then sinking as suddenly into utter obscurity, 


losing even its borrowed name, so that, three centuries afterwards, St. Jerome was 
unable to identify the spot. 
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And this is a quality which runs through the whole Gos- 
pel. Jesus is no ethereal being, but one who walks firmly on 
the ground, subject to our human weaknesses and emotions: 
a man of flesh and blood, wearied with his journey under the 
hot noonday sun, entering into the household festivities of 
his friends, weeping with them in their sorrows, oppressed 
by the presence of one who was about to betray him, 
and relieved when that treacherous disciple had gone out. 
Characters and events are peculiarly distinct. Take, e.g., 
the second chapter, and see how minute and lifelike is the 
description there of the marriage at Cana of Galilee, from 
the vivid remembrances of him who there first saw Jesus 
perform one of those acts which to him who did them were 
only his works, though to others they seemed to be signs 
and wonders. The mother’s anxiety when the wine began 
to fail, and her appeal to Jesus, with the details, including 
her direction to the servants, the six waterpots of stone, 
the ruler of the feast not knowing whence the wine came, 
though the servants knew, certainly show no want of reality 
or minuteness. And in the reply of Jesus to his mother, 
“Woman, what have I to do with thee?” we may see an 
exhibition of the same feeling that he, as a boy, had shown 
when he said to her (Luke ii., 49), “ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business?” or when he said 
(Matt. xii., 48), “ Who is my mother and who are my breth- 
ren?” overlooking earthly ties in the thought of his higher 
relations, and indicating a certain impatience with any do- 
mestic intrusion on his broader duties. ° 

No one of the Gospels has given a more exact and com- 
mon-sense statement of his driving the sheep and oxen from 
the temple and freeing it from the disgraceful mercenary 
transactions by which its sacred enclosures were desecrated. 
Take, again, in the fourth chapter, the conversation with the 
woman of Samaria, and see how perfectly all the details fit 
in with the supposition that the writer was then and there 
present, remaining behind with Jesus, while the other dis- 
ciples were gone to the town for food. On the supposition, 
that John, in his old age and in a foreign land, was writing 
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for those not acquainted with Palestine, how naturally and 
pertinently does every point come in. The reason (verse 1) 
for leaving Judea,— who a century and more afterwards 
would think of such a thing? The parenthesis, “although 
Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples,” the explana- 
tion for his readers, “he must needs go through Samaria,” 
the name of the place Sychar, and the fact connecting it 
with Jacob, were matters of no concern to a foreign writer 
a hundred and twenty years after the event, but such as 
might naturally mingle with John’s recollections. “Jesus, 
being wearied with his journey, sat as he was by the well. 
It was about noon.” These are facts unimportant in them- 
selves, but such as might naturally come up to him who 
witnessed them as inseparably associated with the memo- 
rable conversation that ensued. 

Now, almost every chapter deals in minute particulars 
like these. We beg our readers who, on account of the 
transcendent spiritual ideas which pervade it, may be under 
the impression that this Gospel is the ideal creation of a 
later age, to examine it for themselves. Let them compare 
chap. vi., 1-25, with the parallel account in the other Gos- 
pels, and note carefully the matter-of-fact details. Even in 
the midst of the sublime, or, as some would say, the mys- 
tical discourse that follows, there are interjected question- 
ings on the part of those who did not understand him,— 
murmurings and controversies among themselves, and, with 
his own disciples, a feeling of perplexity,—“ This is a hard 
saying: who can hear it?”—and a falling off among them, 
with a remonstrance from Jesus, “ Will ye also go away?” 
and a scene which could never have been effaced from the 
mind of one like the reputed author, if he had been pres- 
ent. These are no ideal conceptions, but commend them- 
selves as lifelike, matter-of-fact incidents. 

No words of Jesus take us more out of the range of our 
ordinary thought and life than those which were spoken 
(xi.) in connection with the raising of Lazarus. Yet the 
chapter is filled with minute local and personal details such 
as indicate the eye-witness. We may add also, as evidence 
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of the truth of the narrative, the delicate and undesigned 
correspondence of the impressions we get here and in the 
following chapter with those made upon us by Luke x., 
88-42, as to the characteristics of the sisters, Mary and 
Martha. 

The thirteenth chapter is marked by the same features of 
reality. Through the Gospel, wherever facts are told which 
were likely to have come under the personal observation 
of John, we find these same traces of reality,—even in 
the little incidents interposed here and there during the 
profoundly spiritual and deeply affecting discourses with 
which the earthly ministry of Jesus was drawing to its close. 

Still later on, the accounts of the betrayal, the trial, the 
crucifixion, and the events connected with the resurrection, 
are alive with the vivid recollections and emotions of the 
narrator, who in almost every passage unconsciously betrays 
himself as having been personally there. In no one of the 
Gospels do we find so clear and full an account of Pilate’s 
conduct, and his evident reluctance to condemn Jesus, and 
the motive —“If thou condemnest not this man, thou art 
not Cesar’s friend”— which forced him at last to give his 
consent. Of the little coincidences with the other Gospels 
in what seem at first to be contradictions, we give a single 
specimen. Luke (xxiv., 1, 10) says that, early on the morn- 
ing of the resurrection, Mary Magdalene, and Joanna, and 
Mary the mother of James, went to the sepulchre. John 
(xx., 1) speaks only of Mary Magdalene. But, when she 
meets Peter and John, she says, “They have taken away 
the Lord out of the tomb, and WE know not where they 
have laid him,” — by the plural pronoun indicating the pres- 
ence of companions with her. We might think this merely 
an accidental use of the first personal plural, instead of 
the singular. But afterward, when she has returned to the 
tomb alone, and is asked why she is weeping, she replies, 
“Because they have taken away My Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” 

But for fear of wearying our readers, we would call their 
attention to passage after passage that we have marked for 
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this purpose. We beg them to examine for themselves (it 
requires no great learning to do it intelligently), and not 
to trust any man’s word who asserts that this Gospel is an 
ideal or a semi-ideal production got up for doctrinal pur- 
poses more than a century after the crucifixion of Jesus. 
Having had doubts on this point, we can only say that, as 
the result of repeated experiments, looking into the Gospel 
dispassionately, and solely with the desire to see things as 
they are, we find here, even more than in the second Gospel, 
unmistakable indications of an author who was himself 
personally present and interested in the events which he 
relates. Far from being a composition prepared for a doctri- 
nal purpose four generations after the crucifixion, in which 
discourses and events were selected, invented, or modified 
according to doctrinal requirements, or a poetical creation 
bringing us into an ideal world, as has been charged, we 
find everywhere here a firm material basis of facts honestly 
reported, and giving authority and consistency to the whole 
composition. We accord entirely with Meyer, when he 
says in the Introduction to his Commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel: “It is true the author does not give his name, just 
as the other historical works of the New Testament do not 
designate their authors. But he shows himself to have been 
an eye-witness, in the plainest possible way, both at i., 14 
(compare I. John i., 1; iv., 14) and at xix., 35 (compare 
xxi., 24); while the vividness and directness of so many 
descriptions and individual details, in which no other Gospel 
equals ours, as well as its necessarily conscious variation 
from the synoptic representation as a whole and in partic- 
ular points of great importance, can only confirm the truth 
of that personal testimony.” 

But John, we are told, as described by the other evange- 
lists, never could have written this Fourth Gospel. The 
impetuous, overbearing, ambitious youth there represented 
never could have been the author of a work in which we 
find marks only of a most gentle, amiable, spiritual-minded 
character. There are two essential defects in this state- 
ment. In the first place, according to the other Gospels, 
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John was one of the three disciples whom Jesus admitted 
to his closest intimacy on occasions requiring peculiar deli- 
cacy, as (Mark v., 87-43; Luke ix., 28-36) in raising the 
maiden from her deadly slumber ; or where, as at the trans- 
figuration, only the most spiritual-minded could see, or only 
the most trustworthy were allowed to see, what he espe- 
cially desired should not be made known till he was risen ; 
or where, as in the agony of the garden, he was yearning 
for a sympathy which only the most tender and loving 
hearts could give. With the severer qualities ascribed to 
him there must also have been a peculiar refinement, trust- 
worthiness, and depth of affection. In the second place, 
we find in the Fourth Gospel intimations of the very char- 
acteristics which are assigned to John by the other evange- 
lists, and which the author of this Gospel, we are told, 
could not have had. His indignation and severity show 
themselves in many places, but especially whenever he 
speaks of Judas. The loving apostle, so beloved by Jesus, 
and leaning upon his bosom at the Last Supper, hardly 
mentions the name of Judas except to add “the traitor.” 
“Jesus answered them, Did not I choose you the twelve, 
and one of you isa devil? Now he spake of Judas, the son 
of Simon Iscariot, for he it was that should betray him” 
(vi., 70, 71). Again, speaking of Judas “the traitor,” he 
adds, “‘ Now this he said, not because he cared for the poor, 
but because he was a thief, and, having the bag, took away 
what was put therein” (xii., 6). Even after fifty years or 
more, in recalling the affecting events of those last hours 
with the Saviour, he cannot so much as mention.the name 
of Judas without some token of the. anger and horror which 
in his mind had always been associated with that supreme 
act of avarice, treachery, and murder. With the deepest 
love there may also be a capability of the strongest indig- 
nation and abhorrence. Is it a fancy of ours, or is there 
truth at the bottom of our thought, when, in the evident 
satisfaction with which the writer repeats the words, “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,” “the disciple who leaned on 
Jesus’ bosom,” we seem to see, in its regenerated and trans- 
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figured form, the same feeling which had led James and 
John, through their mother, to ask of Jesus that they might 
sit one on his right hand and one on his left in his kingdom ? 

The incongruity between the character of John and that 
of the Fourth Gospel is the most plausible, if not the most 
forcible, argument against the Johannean authorship. An 
ignorant Jewish fisherman, with little or no education, im- 
petuous, bigoted, ambitious during the life of Jesus, and 
after his death an intolerant, narrow-minded, Judaizing 
apostle, never could have written a Gospel so profound in 
spiritual insight, so catholic in its ideas of worship, so far 
advanced beyond his time in its theology and its Chris- 
tology, and breathing everywhere a spirit so tender and lov- 
ing. Such a man as is here described certainly never could 
have written such a book. But what evidence have we that 
John was such a man? 

In this whole discussion, we must bear in mind how very 
little we know about him apart from the writings attributed 
to him. His name occurs three times in the Gospel of Mat- 
thew, and always in the formula, “James and John his 
brother.” In Mark, his name is mentioned ten times, and 
only once apart from that of James. The two brothers 
Jesus called Boanerges, sons of thunder (Mark iii., 17). 
Besides the incidents already referred to, only three are 
given which throw any further light upon his character. 
In Mark ix., 38, and Luke ix., 49, we read that John said 
to Jesus, “ Master, we saw one casting out demons in thy 
name, and we forbade him, because he followed not us.” 
Again, in Luke ix., 58, 54, we are told that, when the 
Samaritans “did not receive” Jesus, James and John said 
to him, “ Lord, wilt thou that we bid fire to come down from 
heaven, and consume them?” In Luke- xxii., 8, we read 
that Jesus sent Peter and John to make ready the Passover. 

In Acts i. 13, 14, John is mentioned as going, after the 
ascension, with the other apostles into the upper chamber 
where they abode. “These all with one accord continued 
steadfastly in prayer, with the women, and Mary the mother 
of Jesus, and with his brethren.” In the third and fourth 
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chapters of Acts, John is spoken of as with Peter when the 
lame man was healed, and through the exciting scene which 
followed. When the rulers and elders and scribes “ beheld 
the boldness of Peter and John, and had perceived that 
they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; 
and they took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus.” And when they were commanded “not to speak 
at all, nor to teach in the name of Jesus,” “Peter and 
John answered and said unto them, Whether it be right in 
the sight of God to hearken unto you rather than unto God, 
judge ye: for we cannot but speak the things which we 
saw and heard.” Afterwards (Acts viii. 14), Peter and 
John were sent to Samaria, where in their dealings with 
Simon, a magician, Peter is the principal actor. After this, 
John does not appear in the Acts of the Apostles, nor, 
apart from his own writings, does his name appear any- 
where in the New Testament, except that he is once men- 
tioned by Paul (Gal. ii., 9) as uniting with James and Peter 
to give him and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship as 
ministers to the Gentiles. We know that a great deal has 
been made of what Paul here says in connection with the 
controversy of which some account is given in the fifteenth 
chapter of Acts,—a vast superstructure resting on the 
smallest possible basis of fact. Whatever may be said of 
Peter, there is nothing here which by any just construction 
of language can be so construed as in any wise to implicate 
the Apostle John. He was not wanting in courage, but 
Peter is always the spokesman. The silence in regard to 
John would seem to confirm the impressions that we get 
from his Gospel and Epistle, that, though a man of strong 
emotions, he was less fitted for action or controversy than 
for meditation and spiritual insight, as one dwelling mostly 
in the affections and the contemplation of divine truth. 
From this time onward, outside of his own writings, we 
have no contemporary information respecting him. Four- 
teen years-after Paul’s first visit to Jerusalem (Gal. ii., 1), 
not far from A.D. 51, John was there. This is the last date 


that can be fixed positively for his place of residence. Two 
4 
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or three characteristic incidents are recorded. Irenzus 
relates that once, on going to bathe at Ephesus, and per- 
ceiving Corinthus within, he rushed out of the bath-house 
without bathing, exclaiming, “Let us fly, lest even the 
bath-house fall down because Corinthus, the enemy of truth, 
is within” (Iren. iii., 3). “More true,” says the author of 
John’s biography in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, “ to the New 
Testament character of the apostle is the story told with so 
much power and beauty by Clement of Alexandria (Quis 
Dives, c. 42), of his special and loving interest in the 
younger members of his flock, of his eagerness and courage 
in the attempt to rescue one of them who had fallen into 
evil courses. The scene of the old and loving man standing 
face to face with the outlaw-chief, whom in days gone by 
he had baptized, and winning him to repentance, is one 
which we could gladly look on as belonging to his actual 
life... . Not less beautiful is that other scene which comes 
before us as the lact act of his life. When all capacity to 
work and teach is gone, when there is no strength even 
to stand, the spirit still retains its power to love, and the 
lips are still opened to repeat, without change and variation, 
the command which summed up all his Master’s will,— 
“Little children, love one another” (Hieron. in Gal. vi.). 
“Tt is the uniform tradition,” says Dr. Ezra Abbot, “ sup- 
ported by great weight of testimony, that the Evangelist 
John lived to a very advanced age, spending the latter 
portion of his life in Asia Minor, and dying there in the 
reign of Trajan, not far from A.D. 100.” The tradition 
also is that his closing years were spent at Ephesus, where 
he went probably at no distant period after Paul left that 
place in A.D. 57. 

Here is all that is positively known about John by those 
who reject the Gospel and the Epistles attributed to him. 
It requires no great amount of learning to get at all the 
facts pertaining to him. And, instead of allowing ourselves 
to be enveloped in a cloud of theories, our best way is to 
have these few facts clearly fixed in our minds, and see 
how far they conflict with the commonly received opinion 
in regard to his writings. 
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We are told that such a man as he was, a man so narrow- 
minded and bigoted, so unlearned and ignorant, so exclu- 
sively Judaistic and provincial in his habits, never could 
have written the Fourth Gospel. 

So we are told that Shakspere, leaving his country home 
at the age of twenty-two, associating with strolling actors 
and the loose society to which, as a wild country youth 
who had been a poacher and deer-stealer, and was now a 
third-rate actor, he might have access in London, never 
could have had the education which shows itself in the 
dramas ascribed to him, and therefore never could have 
written them. But Shakspere, with the genius born in him 
who was to be the author of those works, would at the age 
of twenty-two have learned all that there was to learn in 
his native region. And in London, however low his posi- 
tion might be at first, such extraordinary powers would make 
him intellectually the peer of any man he might meet, and 
would naturally attract to him the most gifted men of that 
most gifted era. Whatever they had to impart he would 
be ready to receive. The leading ideas, the pungent expres- 
sions, and quickening suggestions of great men in all their 
various professions and pursuits, would easily be trans- 
muted into nutriment by him. London, with its multifa- 
rious occupations and its living men, from the boot-black 
and court favorites to Spenser, and Raleigh, and Bacon, 
and the highest officers of state, as one great university 
with its thousands of teachers and the all-embracing ele- 
ments of nature, would be open to him; while the political, 
intellectual, and religious excitements of the day, its social 
and moral anxieties or entertainments, its wars and the 
patriotic enthusiasm awakened by them, would appeal to 
his susceptibilities so as to endow and equip him for his 
work. 

In the case before us, the supposition that John wrote the 
Fourth Gospel involves the further supposition that from 
the beginning he had the genius for it. The question then 
is, whether with such a genius he could have had the oppor- 
tunities for developing it so as to be able to write the Gos- 
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pel. It is a presumptuous thing for any one to say what 
sort of a preparation is essential to a man of extraordinary 
genius, in order that he may do a peculiar work. Bunyan’s 
education in a tinker’s shop and in a wretched Bedford jail 
would hardly be thought consistent with his producing a 
work which, among all classes of men and women and chil- 
dren, has had a more enthusiastic and universal reception 
than any other work of the century in which it was written. 

But, with the genius, what were the opportunities open 
to John which might fit him to be the fourth evangelist? 
Here, we have a young man of an ardent, impetuous nature, 
who, evidently in common with his countrymen, was expect- 
ing the advent of a new religious era. He attached him- 
self to John the Baptist, the greatest prophet and religious 
teacher that had appeared for centuries, drawn to him as 
his disciple in his early youth by his own religious affinities 
and susceptibilities. Then, he became the disciple of Jesus, 
and for a period of from one to three years was in close and 
constant intimacy with the greatest spiritual quickener and 
teacher that the world has ever known, drinking in his 
spirit as the earth in spring-time drinks in the sun’s rays. 
What educational advantages such as these have ever since 
been offered to a young and ardent seeker after truth and 
righteousness ? 

But, in spite of these privileges, only a little while before 
the death of his Master, the mother of James and John 
besought him to give them the two highest offices in the 
earthly kingdom which they believed that he was about to 
inaugurate. Does not this indicate a hopeless dulness and 
incapacity for the highest spiritual thought and develop- 
ment ? 

To answer this question, we must bear in mind the 
momentous change in the religious ideas and associations 
of his race suggested by Jesus, and the extraordinary diffi- 
culty of entering at once into the thought and life of one 
so many centuries in advance of his time. For Jesus came 
to change, in their central motive, the ruling ideas and 
ambitions of men, regenerating the world,— i.e., as by a new 
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birth, opening within the souls of men the springs of a new 
and better life, thus preparing the way to reorganize soci- 
ety. That is, by creating a new heaven, a new world of 
spiritual ideas, he would also create a new earth. Not to 
comprehend these things, which the most advanced Chris- 
tian thinkers and philanthropists of our day still see only 
as an imperfect vision to be realized in the far-off future, 
argued then no peculiar spiritual, and moral dulness. The 
disciples seem often, in their intercourse with Jesus, to have 
been blinded or bewildered “by excess of light.” Words, 
deeds, images, parables, beyond their comprehension at the 
time, were lodged in their minds, to be unfolded or revealed 
to them in their deeper or riper thoughts and experiences. 
A great change was wrought in them by the death of Jesus, 
when all their earthly hopes and ambitions were killed, and 
by his resurrection, in which their spiritual faculties were 
made alive, and a kingdom not of this world substituted for 
the gross material kingdom around which their affections 
had centred. 

Not all at once was the transformation perfected even 
then. Step by step, they entered into the mind of Jesus, 
and began to comprehend the nature of his kingdom. It 
was long before they could give up all the habits into which 
they had been born, and wholly cease to be Jews. But 
time and the deep experiences of a man devoted to the 
holiest ends and ready to sacrifice to them all that he holds 
dearest on earth work great changes in the soul. James, 
the brother of John, had been put to death, a martyr to his 
faith. Just how John’s time was spent, even before we find 
him at Jerusalem in connection with Paul, about the year 
51, is not known. He may, during those sixteen or seven- 
teen years, have gone several times to Asia Minor. After 
his brother’s death, to escape a similar fate or in some 
unrecorded outbreak of persecution like Paul, he may have 
been driven for a season from Palestine. For nearly half a 
century probably, he was in Asia Minor, making converts, 
organizing churches, opposing false doctrines, correcting 
abuses, and preaching the gospel. Wherever he went, he, 
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like Paul, must have found his greatest hindrances and most 
bitter opponents among his own countrymen, Jews or Juda- 
izing Christians. Their constantly renewed and unrelent- 
ing hostility must have destroyed his early predilection for 
them, and created in him feelings of severe condemnation, 
such as we find tokens of in the Gospel that bears his name. 
In viii. (21-59), we see expressions of this kind, which may 
perhaps remind us, in a chastened form, of the spirit that 
would once bring down fire from heaven to consume the 
enemies of the truth. 

He may have been unconsciously preparing for his future 
life in Ephesus even while in Judea, amid the violent ex- 
citements and conflicts of that transitional period, when the 
active and zealous minds of his nation were in a state of 
almost preternatural ferment. Before his Gospel was writ- 
ten, he may have lived twenty-five or thirty years at Ephe- 
sus, where the people spoke Greek, and Greek sentiments, 
ideas, speculations, as modified by Hebrew culture and wor- 
ship, generally prevailed among those with whom he would 
probably be associated. For so long a time in this moral, 
social, religious, and philosophical atmosphere he probably 
lived, the one aim of his life all the while being to preach 
the gospel of Christ and bring all other thoughts and imagi- 
nations into subjection to that. 

Now, what better school for the enlargement of his facul- 
ties, for subduing, mellowing, harmonizing all his qualities 
of mind and heart, could have been open to him? In every 
new emergency, he would be thrown back with increasing 
reverence on the one Great Teacher who had been to his 
higher nature “the resurrection and the life.” Sanctified 
anew by every fresh experience, each faculty quickened into 
activity by every new pressure from without and every new 
visitation of the spirit within, constantly enriched by new 
accessions of spiritual life as his sympathies were softened 
and the passionate views of his unripe years were expanded 
and matured into a more comprehensive wisdom, he would 
grow into a deeper harmony with what is divine, and so be 
better able to understand the words and acts of Jesus, and to 
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enter into the depths of his thought. Expressions, hidden 
from him before, would come to light. His preaching would 
not be a naked repetition of the old sayings; but, like the 
trees around him, the old words and deeds would blossom 
into newness of life, and surprise him from time to time by 
manifestations of love and truth which he had not known 
before. He would be no uninterested witness of the germs 
of speculation that were springing up around him,— tares 
springing up with the wheat, even at that early period,— 
germs of gnosticism and docetism, germs of a Logos as some- 
thing between God and man, clouding the distinctness and 
marring the simplicity of his Master’s teachings. 

At last, in his most advanced stage of thought and spiritual 
insight, he would feel the incompleteness of existing repre- 
sentations and the importance of making some more adequate 
record of what he, as the last surviving disciple, had seen and 
known of the Great Teacher who was to be at once the light 
and the life of the world. Others had recorded the short, 
pithy sayings, the parables and miracles, symbolical acts or 
words which could be easily remembered, and in their obvi- 
ous meaning easily understood. To meet the wants of men 
living a generation farther on, and to express as they now 
lay in his mind the deeper views and more significant ideas 
which had come to him of that life human and divine,— the 
Son of Man and the Son of God,—he, we may suppose, 
prepared his Gospel when he was, as Sophocles had been, 
when he wrote his greatest tragedy, more than eighty years 
old. It was in its substance no new thing for him to do. 
He was but writing down, or more probably dictating in a 
distinct and condensed form, what he had been preaching 
through all these later years. 

And is not the Gospel that we have in accordance with 
what we might expect from such a man after such expe- 
riences as he -had passed through? We should expect a 
more thoroughly digested work, bearing more fully the im- 
press and coloring of the writer’s own mind. We should 
expect important additions to the knowledge of Jesus given 
by the earlier evangelists, all viewed from a different stand- 
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point and enfolded in a different atmosphere. Connected 
with critical events, we should expect to find vivid and 
minute pictures, such as would impress themselves on the 
young man and go with him to his extreme old age with 
the minuteness of a daguerrotype, while in other matters 
we might expect to find in his recollections something of the 
haziness that gathers round the far-off scenes and events 
which had made a slighter impression upon him.* Writing 
as he did in a foreign land and for those around him, he 
would naturally throw in many little explanations which 
might not otherwise have occurred to him. As he had 
been all his days preaching the gospel in such a way as to 
meet the intellectual and spiritual condition of his hearers, 
we should expect him now to select from the many acts and 
words of Jesus what he might think best fitted to illustrate 
and enforce the truths in which he was most deeply inter- 
ested. And we should expect him, after his manner of 
preaching, to be often more an expositor than a reporter of 
the teachings of Jesus, giving in his own fashion the ideas 
rather than the exact expressions which he had heard so 
many years before, and giving them in such a form as he 
might think best fitted to convey the essential truth to 
those for whom he was writing.t He would therefore be 
likely to expand the terse and pregnant expressions he had 
heard, enlarging upon and illustrating them in such a man- 
ner sometimes as to leave the reader in doubt where the 
Master’s words ended and the disciple’s began. From the 
scenes and sayings bound up in his memory, he would select 


* It, fifty years before, John had attended four or five Jewish eight-day festivals 
at Jerusalem with Jesus, he might remember with perfect distinctness what Jesus 
said, where he stood, how he looked, and what was said or done to him at different 
times ; and yet he might not remember to which particular festival each separate 
event belonged. He may have thought and spoken of incidents belonging to differ- 
ent days of the same festival as if they had been divided among different festivals. 
This may account for the confusion we find, when endeavoring to reconcile the dif- 
ferent accounts which the evangelists give of the Feast of the Passover at which 
Jesus was present. 


t £.g., “For Jews have no dealings with Samaritans” (iv., 9). Living in a foreign 
land and writing for strangers, he applies to his countrymen in Galilee the name 
« Jews,”’ not recognizing provincial distinctions, but using as we do now, and as 


Josephus did then in the titles of his books, a name which included the whole Israel- 
itish people. 
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those best fitted to convey the impression, which has been 
growing upon him through all these years, of that wonder- 
ful being who contained in himself the elements of the new 
and diviner life, which is to live on with constantly increas- 
ing power above all perishing and earthly interests. The 
key-note of such a thought is struck in the opening sen- 
tences ; and, although that particular expression “the Word” 
is not repeated in the same sense, still from beginning to 
end the narrative bears its impress till it finds its culmina- 
tion in the closing sentences of the twentieth chapter. 
Everywhere, we should expect the tendency of his thought 
to be from the material to the spiritual. The account of 
the feeding of the five thousand in the sixth chapter is a 
specimen of the varied qualities which we might expect, 
when incidents already recorded by other evangelists are 
described. Little details, such as “ Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother, saith unto him, There is a lad here who hath five 
barley loaves,” etc., “Now there was much grass in the 
place,” indicate the eye-witness; while the account of the 
talk of Jesus on the following day, which is omitted by 
the other evangelists, shows how the more spiritual teach- 
ings of the occasion, once impressed on his finer organiza- 
tion, had been unfolding themselves with increasing dis- 
tinctness and power, as the writer’s mind, enlarged and 
transformed, has become able to receive them. 

A great writer, with a felicity of expression peculiar to 
himself, says of this Gospel: “We find [in it] a religion 
without mythology, in which, even if some shreds of Mes- 
sianic language are retained, it loses its phenomenal mean- 
ing, and all is translated out of ‘the form of time’ and its 
successions into the immediate, the spiritual, the eternal. 
The resurrection becomes to the true Christian a present 
fact of the ‘hour that now is.’ The believer ‘has passed 
from death to life.’ The judgment is not an outward and 
delayed event, but an inward and continuous process 
brought by Christ into the moral consciousness of those 
to whom he is known.” If the whole Gospel were on this 


sublimated plane of thought, we might doubt its authen- 
5 
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ticity. But, when we examine it critically, we see a homely 
succession of commonplace incidents which lie within the 
range of our ordinary human experience, and constitute 
the natural groundwork of the whole composition. The 
spiritual ideas are indeed “out of the form of time”; but 
the circumstances under which Jesus is brought before us 
and which give rise to his sublimest thoughts have certainly 
a strong savor of the earth, and bring keenly to our minds 
a sense of earthly limitations, and of real human beings, 
with their passions, their infirmities, their individual char- 
acteristics, and all the qualities which distinguish the actual 
life that is going on around us from purely ideal concep- 
tions. No writer removed by more than a century from the 
events related could, through the whole production, have 
kept up this natural succession of incidents, situations, and 
characteristics, with the easy familiarity of one personally 
cognizant of what he is saying, and all this merely as the 
groundwork to sustain and illustrate the higher spiritual 
teachings. But, on the supposition that John, the beloved 
disciple, after fifty years of such experiences as he must 
have gone through, recalling vividly the particulars of what 
he had seen and heard during his intimate personal relations 
with Jesus, wrote the Gospel, the life-like narrative por- 
tions are simply the vivid portraitures of persons and 
events which his own memory would call before him. And 
the higher thoughts, the sublimer spiritual teachings, the 
more ethereal and spiritual environment in which Jesus 
here lives and speaks, are what we should naturally expect 
from a genius like his. More and more with the advanc- 
ing years would the great and venerated Teacher become 
idealized to his mind. More and more would the disciple 
enter into the deep, spiritual sayings which were remem- 
bered at first with no adequate conception of their meaning. 
More and more, as he repeated and expounded these things, 
would they partake of the coloring of his own mind, so 
that the teachings of Jesus would be presented not in his 
words (for a different language was spoken), but as his 
thoughts, and in such a form as would best express their 
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meaning. And all this would show itself in his Gospel, the 
final summing up of what he had seen and known of “the 
word of life.” 

But the ideas, it is said, which are contained in the Fourth 
Gospel, were in advance of the time in which John lived, 
and belong to a period as late as the middle of the second 
century. In reply, we say that now, after eighteen hundred 
years, with such exceedingly slender specimeus and memo- 
rials as we have of the speculations of that age, it is no easy 
matter to determine what particular shades of doctrine must 
have been in advance of that precise time. In Christian 
communities, it was apparently a period of unprecedented 
religious and intellectual excitement. At such epochs, opin- 
ions grow and ripen fast. Within the Church there were 
discussions respecting the nature of God and of Christ. 
We need not go beyond the writings of Paul for proofs 
of this. The old Jewish controversies, of which we hear 
so much in his earlier Epistles, no longer appear in those 
of his later years. The speculations which resulted in gnos- 
ticism were beginning to cloud and darken the clear atmos- 
phere of the early Christian faith. In the Epistle to the 
Colossians,* we find unmistakable references to their pecul- 
iar notions,— their “philosophy and vain deceit, after the 
tradition of men.” In opposition to them, Paul would lead 
his followers back to Jesus, in whom the Pleroma, of which 
they hear so much,— the divine fulness, i.e., God himself,— 
was pleased to dwell (Col. i., 19). The new order of things, 
the Church, its institutions and agencies, are all created 
through him, the first-born of this spiritual creation. These 
conceptions of the office of Jesus had undoubtedly been 
preached by Paul at Ephesus; and, when John succeeded to 
him there, he would of course have the same speculations 


*Josephus shows plainly enough the feverish state of the Jewish people in 
regard to religious matters, and their readiness to be led astray by impostors claim- 
ing supernatural endowments. “These,” he says, “ were such men as deceived the 
people under pretence of divine inspiration,... prevailing with the multitude 
to act like madmen.” Wars of the Jews (iv., xiii.). We know that the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Colossians is questionec. But the only substantial reason 
for calling it in question is that it bears witness to doctrines which came as the 
forerunners of gnosticism, and there is no evidence to show that such doctrines 
were not held at that time. 
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to encounter, only in a more advanced stage of their de- 
velopment. 

Amid the perplexing theories and discussions so foreign 
to his tastes and his genius, the aged apostle would nat- 
urally turn to Jesus as the one source of inspiration and 
instruction. As the image of his earthly teacher is trans- 
muted into a spiritual and an eternal influence ever present 
and co-operating with him, he sees in him, as Paul had done 
before, the one antidote to the dangerous speculations, dis- 
sensions, and corruptions of the age. What he has been 
preaching piece-meal for half a century or more he will now, 
as the crowning act of his ministry, embody in a single work, 
and leave it as a permanent memorial of him, the Son of 
Man, who, in the enlargement of his spiritual nature, has 
been revealing himself to him more and more tenderly and 
majestically as the Son of God. And as Paul, to meet the 
peculiar notions of his day, declared that the Pleroma, or 
divine fulness, of which so much was said, “ was pleased to 
dwell in Jesus,” so John, to meet the notion of the Logos, 
or Word, as a being intermediate between God and created 
things, tells his readers in a few compact and decisive sen- 
tences that all this talk about the Logos as a being distinct 
from God is of no account. It (or he) was no created 
thing. In the beginning, it was with God, and was God. 
By it, all created things were made. The Word became 
incarnated in a human life, and tabernacled —dwelt as in 
a tabernacle—among us, and of his (or its) fulness (the 
Pleroma of which Paul speaks) we all received. Here, the 
Word (Logos), in its special signification, is dropped ; but 
the idea. suggested by it (God in Christ) runs through the 
Gospel, and fills out the writer’s conception of Jesus, as it 
must have done in accordance with his enlarged and puri- 
fied Christian consciousness.* 


*In Philo Judzus, who was born B.C. 20, and lived in Alexandria, we find a 
distinct development of the Logos as “‘ not visible to the senses, but itself an image 
of God, the oldest of all objects of the intellect, and that which is placed nearest 
to the only truly existing God, with no partition or distance of space interposed 
between them” (De Profugis, 19), also as “ God’s eldest, first-born Son, maker of the 
world, ruler of things, most ancient of all things.’’ See Daveis on Ephesians, Col- 
ossians, and Philippians, p. 138 ; also Nicolas, Des Doctrines Religieuses des Juifs, 
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“The evangelist,” it is said, “goes far beyond Paul in 
freeing Christianity from all national and historical limita- 
tions, in leaving Jerusalem * and Gerizim behind, and con- 
struing religion as universal and spiritual.” In this fact 
are found proofs, it is said, of a later authorship. We have 
read with reference to this matter all the Christian writings 
that we have of the second century; and the more deeply 
we have gone into them, the farther we have got away from 
the simple, lofty, spiritual characteristics of John’s Gospel. 
Nowhere outside of the New Testament, during the first 
two centuries, do we find writings which make any approach 
to it in teaching “a religion universal and spiritual.” In 
going from the Gospels to the speculations and teachings 
of the next five or six generations, we seem to be going 
away from a world illuminated by the central sun to caves 
dug out and lighted up by human ingenuity. Not forward, 
into those intricate and perplexing theories, more and more 
unsatisfying as we advance, do we go to find “a religion 
universal and spiritual,” but backward to the great origi- 
nating mind which stands as a creative power at the head 
of the Church and of our modern civilization. 

The fundamental principles of such a religion lie open 
before us in the earlier Gospels. The Sermon on the Mount 
penetrates to them, and, freeing them from their Hebraistic 
environment, “ translates them out of the form of time and 
its successions into the spiritual and the eternal.” The 
Lord’s prayer is bound in by no “national or historical lim- 
itations.” “And they shall come from the east and west, 
and from the north and south, and shall sit down in the 
kingdom of God” (Luke xiii., 29). Here are germs of ideas 


pp. 204 et seq. See also Irenzus and Hippolytus, in their histories of Heresies, 
which show that very early the Christian atmosphere was filled with extravagant 
and pernicious speculations. A man like John, watching with fatherly solicitude 
over those committed to his charge, would be quick to take alarm, and with his 
keen, prophetic insight to see in their beginnings the germs of doctrines which 
afterwards had so disastrous an influence in the Church. 


*It is remarkable that, in connection with this announcement of a universal and 
spiritual worship, there occurs, iv. , 23, 24, a clause(probably inserted by the evangelist 
into the speech of Jesus as an explanation), “ for salvation is of the Jews,” which is 
as decidedly a Jewish birth-mark as any one to be found in Mark or Luke, and so 
betrays its Jewish origin. 
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which the Fourth Gospel carries only a step farther. But 
that step is not one which brings us to writers far along in 
the second century. They belong to a different school. 
Justin Martyr, Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, Hippo- 
lytus, and the rest, are more Jewish in their reasonings, 
more confused and circumscribed’in their notions; and, 
among them all, we find nothing which either in form or 
substance reminds us of the Gospel of John. They only 
take us farther away from that. 

In John, on the hypothesis that we have been carrying 
out, we have one who, from his intimate relations with 
Jesus and from the opportunities and experiences which 
he must have had afterwards, might be born and educated 
for such a work. So far as we can know, there is nothing 
in the way of such a conclusion. The twenty or thirty 
years which intervened after the other Gospels were writ- 
ten would enable him more fully to develop the thought 
of Jesus in the direction of his own affectionate, contem- 
plative genius. 

When a friend, who on account of his eminent superior- 
ity in mind and character has had a commanding personal 
ascendency over us, dies, we seem at first to be left power- 
less. But, as we learn to think of him in the new life on 
which he has entered, he becomes to us more a heavenly 
than an earthly friend; and this second coming of his, as 
an ideal presence, may enable us better to understand what 
we gained from his actual companionship, and by refining 
and enlarging our spiritual conceptions may bring us into 
more appreciative relations with what was most advanced 
in his thought and character. 

So, only in a vastly higher degree, must Jesus have been 
manifesting himself more and more to the beloved disciple, 
through all the rich and varied experiences of his protracted 
life. He who, while with him in the body, was so myste- 
rious and incomprehensible in his acts and words, would go 
on revealing himself with increasing fulness to his quick- 
ened perceptions and his ever-deepening spiritual insight. 
And this growing knowledge of the Master, with the in- 
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creasing love and reverence attending it, would draw him 
with new tenderness toward those committed to his charge. 
His one thought would be, as his Epistle shows, how he 
might bring them into the closest relationship with Jesus. 
Whatever is likely to mislead them, confuse their Christian 
ideas, or draw them away from the simplicity of their faith, 
would be, as we know it was with him, a matter of serious 
concern. And now, when, as it seems to him, the last hour 
has come and he must soon be taken from them, the air 
is full of dangerous forebodings. Evil men and perilous 
doctrines are abroad. Antichrists have arisen, who deny 
that Jesus has come in the flesh, and scoff at his bodily life 
on earth as a ghostly apparition. If only he can leave 
behind him some permanent record of Jesus as he lives in 
his mind and heart, he feels that there will be still in the 
Saviour, thus lifted up, a power to draw all men unto him, 
and a cure for the dangerous or fatal tendencies of the age. 

Thus, the central thought of the Gospel, as it existed in 
his mind, would find expression. Jesus himself, as the 
quickening spirit pervading all its parts, would give unity 
and vitality to the work. Each particular act or discourse 
with its accompanying incidents would rise vividly before 
him, and what he had seen and heard and handled concern- 
ing “the word of life” would come up to him in the ma- 
tured and consistent form which it had taken in his private 
meditations and his public teachings. 

While absorbed in his work, other matters would have no 
interest for him. The world in which his ministry began 
has passed away. Amid the sublime realities which engage 
his thoughts, changes in rulers and empires are only as the 
harmless flashings of heat lightning in the far-off horizon 
of a summer’s evening. The destruction of Jerusalem and 
the consequent dispersion of the Jews, which might once 
have seemed to him like the end of all things, come to 
his memory now only as solemn reverberations from an 
event too remote and comparatively unimportant to be 
alluded to, unless it may be implied as 2 fulfilment of the 
words, “ The hour cometh, when neither in this mountain 
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nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father” (iv., 21). 
But no incident connecting itself with Jesus is too slight 
to be recorded. The precise hour (“it was about the tenth 
hour,” i., 39) when the writer first visited him and “saw 
where he abode,” the time and place (it was winter, and 
Jesus was walking in the temple in Solomon’s porch, x., 23) 
in which some of the most remarkable words were spoken, 
come spontaneously to his mind. So does the spot where 
Mary met Jesus just before her brother was raised from the 
dead. “Now, Jesus was not yet come into the village, but 
was still in the place where Martha met him” (xi., 30). 
Facts trivial in themselves, when associated with Jesus on 
the terrible night of treachery, had fixed themselves indel- 
ibly in his mind, and could not be separated from the scene 
to which they belonged. “ Now, the servants and the offi- 
cers were standing there, having made a fire of coals: for 
it was cold, and they were warming themselves; and Peter 
also was with them, standing, and warming himself” 
(xviii., 18). So, in regard to what he and his companion, 
Peter, saw on the morning of the resurrection, he says, 
“And he beholdeth the linen cloths lying, and the napkin, 
that was upon his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but 
rolled up in a place by itself” (xx., T). 

These are among the recollections which come naturally 
to his mind as the life and conversation of Jesus are brought 
back to the old man, and lift him up in thoughts “ trans- 
lated out of ‘the form of time’ and its successions into 
the immediate, the spiritual, and the eternal.” Nowhere 
else are we brought by an easy and a natural process into 
familiar relations with such thoughts, such ideas of life 
and death, such an opening of the heavens that we may 
see “the angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man” (i., 51). With a firm earthly footing 
there is also an ethereal atmosphere. Everywhere in the 
teachings of this great Master there is an almost imper- 
ceptible transition from earth to heaven. Matter and spirit 
are harmonious parts of one and the same universe. This 
earthly life is enfolded in a spiritual environment, and only 
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as it obeys that can it attain to its own fulness or be in 
harmony with itself. Above all, the one central form, as 
he lives in our presence and speaks to us words which “ are 
spirit and life,” illustrates in his own person the truths 
which he reveals. In him, the evangelist unfolds to us his 
own matured conceptions of the Son of Man who was also 
the Son of God,—the man so living in perfect sympathy 
with God as to be one with him, his human nature so filled 
out and transfigured by the indwelling spirit as to show 
forth what man might be in the harmonious unfolding of 
all his faculties, and God so incarnated or embodied in a 
human life as to reveal himself through “the one Mediator, 
the man Christ Jesus,” in all the fulness possible within 
earthly conditions. 

Besides the internal evidence of which we have spoken, 
there is another sort of testimony which the Gospel gives 
to its authorship. John, the apostle, is nowhere named. 
But, in the first chapter, the writer speaks of two disciples 
with the Baptist, and adds, “One of the two that heard 
John speak and followed him was Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother.” Who was the other? At the Last Supper “there 
was at the table reclining in Jesus’ bosom one of his dis- 
ciples, whom Jesus loved....He leaning back, as he 
was, on Jesus’ breast, saith unto him, Lord, who is it?” 
(xiii., 23, 25.) When Jesus was taken to the high priest, 
“Simon Peter followed, and so did another disciple. Now, 
that disciple was known unto the high priest, and entered 
in with Jesus into the court of the high priest; but Peter 
was standing without. So the other disciple, who was 
known to the high priest, went out and spake unto her 
that kept the door, and brought in Peter” (xviii., 15, 16). 
When Jesus on the cross “saw his mother, and the disciple 
standing by, whom he loved,” he commended them to each 
other as mother and son. “ And from that hour the disciple 
took her unto his own home” (xix., 26, 27). After describ- 
ing the act of the soldier piercing the side of Jesus, the 
writer adds, **And he that hath seen hath borne witness, 


and his witness is true” (xix., 35). On the morning of the 
6 
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resurrection (xx., xxi.), “the disciple whom Jesus loved ” is 
spoken of as out-running Peter on their way to the tomb. 
In the supplementary chapter, he is the first to recognize 
Jesus at the sea of Tiberias, and is described as the subject 
of a singular remark of Jesus, which he takes pains to cor- 
rect, as it had been wrongly reported among the brethren, 
and adds, “This is the disciple who beareth witness of these 
things, and wrote these things.” * If these allusions to an 
unnamed disciple, found in the opening and in the closing 
chapters, and ending with an explicit declaration that it 
was he who wrote these things, were inserted by any other 
author of the Gospel, it could have been done only with a 
fraudulent intent. To us, it is utterly incredible that the 
man who wrote this Gospel, so instinct with truth from 
beginning to end, could have countenanced a deliberate lie, 
as he must have done, if he were not himself “ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” 

Here, then, is the Fourth Gospel as it might have been 
written by the Apostle John in his old age, sitting already 
within the confines of that world which his Master had 
taught him to regard as no distant realm. He, or some one 
who had lived in closest sympathy with Jesus, and then 
through many years and many experiences of sacred things 
had grown into a fuller comprehension of what he had seen 
and heard in his youth, might have written the Gospel, from 
the fulness of his heart and his personal knowledge. But 
no one else could, and least of all one living more than a 
century after the crucifixion. No discussions, no theories, 
no writings that have come down to us from those later 
times, give any inkling of the transcendent ideas and con- 
ceptions which run through this entire Gospel, and which, 
in their fitting and natural environment, could have been 
given only by one who had lived in intimate relationship 
with him, who from that day to this has been more than all 
others the life and the light of the world. Through fifty 





* Mr. Norton and Dr. Ezra Abbot think the Gospel ends with this clause (xxi., 24), 
and that the words which follow, “and we know that his testimony is true,’’ were 
added, a little apart from the text, by persons who knew the author, and who, in 
copying the manuscript, took this opportunity to testify to his truthfulness. 
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or sixty years, the apostle’s soul, with every deeper and more 
vital experience, had been opening to a fuller and more 
quickening reception of that life, his mind had been taking 
in more and more of that light, and attaining to some fuller 
apprehension, if not comprehension, of the divine signifi- 
cance of words and acts which he had heard or seen in his 
early days. More and more, with loving reverence, is he 
impressed by the greatness of Him who moved among men 
with such infinite sweetness and authority, and with such 
commanding efficiency, whose personal presence was always 
greater than his words or works, whose miracles were on 
the plane of his daily walk, who could stop to heal a blind 
man and comfort him in his embarrassment, or wash his dis- 
ciples’ feet, and who, when on trial for his life, could awe 
the Roman governor, sitting as his judge, with more than 
imperial majesty, when he calmly said to him: “ My king- 
dom is not of this world.” “Thou wouldest have no power 
at all against me, except it were given thee from above” 
(xviii., 36; xix., 11). 

We have been presenting an hypothesis which, we think, 
may account for the Fourth Gospel. An original and a 
favorite disciple, whose life was continued probably seventy 
years after the crucifixion, by a long residence in a commu- 
nity where the Greek language and Greek habits of thought 
and feeling prevailed, may have formed a style unlike that 
of his early associates and unlike what his own had been 
forty years before. As the years went on, his preaching 
about Jesus, like that of many a preacher now, with the same 
facts always before him, would, at the age of sixty or eighty, 
be very different in form and substance from what it had 
been at the beginning. With the growth of his own mind 
and character, he would enter more profoundly into the 
mind and character of Jesus. In composing his great work, 
he would tell what he had seen and heard as it came to him 
interpreted in the light of this profounder thought and 
experience. Here, we find room for the difference between 
this and the earlier Gospels,—a difference apparent and 
external, but in reality a vital and essential harmony. 
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We can hardly exaggerate the difficulty of making up 
such a biography by any one who was brought up outside 
the circle in which Jesus lived, and more than a century 
after his death. Has it occurred to those who advocate 
such a theory how impossible it is to invent a single act or 
saying which may find a fitting place in the life and mind 
of Jesus? In all the centuries which have ensued, no such 
addition has been devised, which does not in its own feat- 
ures betray its apocryphal origin. The apocryphal Gos- 
pels themselves are a lasting example of what men belong- 
ing to the early Christian centuries were able to do in that 
line. The greatest men who have lived since then have 
either shrunk from such an undertaking or failed utterly 
in the attempt. Dante, with all the daring of his advent- 
urous genius, though representing himself as admitted to 
a personal interview with Christ, could only say that what 
he heard and saw was of such transcendent majesty that 
he could not retain it even in his memory. Shakspere 
refers to Jesus always with a tender, distant reverence, and, 
far from putting words into his mouth, quotes his sayings 
almost without alteration. If Milton has gone farther, he 
has shown more courage than wisdom, so far do his crea- 
tions of words and deeds fall below the level of Him who 
“spake as never man spake.” And surely it lies not within 
any conceivable range of probability that, in a crude and 
superstitious age,a man who had known Jesus only from 
the earlier Gospels and traditions should create him anew 
and fill out his creation with words and acts and a living 
personality so different from all preceding accounts, and yet 
in its essential features so harmonizing with them, moving 
amid the same or similar scenes, but with a grander sim- 
plicity and authority, a sweetness and a majesty at once 
more human and more divine. 

Conceptions such as these, consistently carried out 
through the entire portraiture of such a life in all its 
details, find no standing-place in the century following the 
death of the apostle. In simplicity and vitality, in profound- 
ness of spiritual insight and grandeur of spiritual thought, 
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in the naturalness of common incidents and the ease with 
which the Gospel rises from apparently unimportant words 
or events to the loftiest and most quickening spiritual ideas, 
enfolded in an atmosphere transcending the reach of our 
senses, and yet moving firmly within the range of homely 
material facts, it stands whole worlds apart from any writ- 
ings of that later period that have come down to us. Even 
if a man far on in the second century had attained to these 
exalted conceptions of Jesus, for him to give as we have 
them here, in their natural, and we might say organic, rela- 
tions, the little, unimportant incidents growing up with 
them and into them, always preserving the easy familiarity 
which denotes the original observer, seems to us not only 
exceedingly improbable, but beyond the range of possi- 
bility. We accept as having the weight of a judicial deci- 
sion the words in which Meyer expresses the result of his 
investigations. “As an internal testimony * to its apostolic 
origin, we have, above all, the grand ideal peculiarity of the 
book, wherein the ‘spiritual gospel’ (Clem. Al.) is delin- 
eated with so much character and spirit, with such sim- 
plicity, vividness, depth, and truth, that a later fabricator 
or composer — who, moreover, could have occupied no other 
standing-point than that of his own time— becomes an im- 
possibility, when we compare it with any production of 
Christian authorship of the second century. The Gospel 
of John, especially through the unity and completeness of 
its Christological idea, is no artificial antithesis, but the 
rijpoo [filling out] of the previous evangelic literature, to 
which the Pauline Christology appears as the historical 
middie term. But such a creation, which constitutes such 
a rAfpooc [filling out], without any imitation of the older 
Gospels, is not the work of some later forger, but of an 
immediate eye-witness and recipient. In it there beats the 
heart of Christ, as the book itself has been justly named 
(Ernesti).” 

J. H. Morison. 

* Meyer’s Gospel of John. Introduction. 
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THE PUZZLE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


The five years of Cromwell’s Protectorate were the most 
wonderful in English history,— wonderful in subjecting a 
mutinous army, a rebellious capital, a haughty nobility 
to a novel kind of authority; more wonderful by far in 
causing such a reaction as in a twelvemonth after his death 
sent the disemtombed body of this great soldier and greater 
ruler to the scaffold, cast out the body of brave Admiral 
Blake to the dogs, sank the Puritan cause in permanent 
disgrace, and gave England over unresistingly to the gov- 
ernment of a papist, a libertine, a despot. 

When the absence of any other commanding mind seemed 
to seat the Huntingdon brewer on the throne of England, 
Cromwell began his administration absolutely alone. The 
Presbyterians barely tolerated the necessity which com- 
mitted supreme power to the supreme mind of the day. 
The Royalists feared the severity which they had provoked 
by repeated insurrections. The Independents detested an 
apostate. The Republicans watched the assumption of 
regal authority to stifle treachery in the traitor’s blood. 
The majority of Englishmen, clamoring then for a repub- 
lic, were certainly hostile to a military dictator. The army 
alone had the same enthusiasm for their ever successful 
leader, their thoroughly tried friend, which every soldier of 
the grand army had for Napoleon,— which might have re- 
vived for a while at his death, had one of his name with 
like ability grasped the reins as they fell from his strong 
hand. 

What, then, was accomplished by this untaught English 
yeoman fanatic, impostor, hypocrite, usurper, as he has been 
called? He certainly caused the name of Englishman to be 
respected as far as Roman had ever been, chiefly through 
the energy of his own soul. He signalized the advance of 
the maritime power of England by West Indian conquest. 
He made Protestant protection the hope of oppressed souls 
the world round, and proved to a charm how well England 
could govern herself without a nobility, without a king. 
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By blending kindness with force, he restored army disci- 
pline; by prompt action, he put down the Levellers who 
were “chaos come again.” In the midst of chaotic confu- 
sion, he set up thorough order: through the perfect confi- 
dence felt in his integrity, he revived public credit. The 
vigor of his foreign policy brought England out of an obscu- 
rity like that of Venice to the head of Protestant powers, 
crowning her with victory on the seas, dictating to Holland, 
arresting Roman Catholic persecution, putting down the 
Mediterranean pirates, vanquishing Spain by sea and land, 
permanently adding Jamaica to the English domain, mak- 
ing up even for the loss of Calais by the acquisition of 
Dunkirk. 

Is not his administration Cromwell’s abundant justifica- 
tion? Peace it secured to a country exhausted by civil war, 
lightening the people’s burdens at once, quenching their 
animosities in a degree, transmuting reasonable fears into 
well-grounded hopes. His predecessor sought to govern 
without Parliament. Cromwell sought vainly enough to 
govern through Parliament. The Stuart before and the 
Stuart after him cared only for enough toleration to bring 
in popery. Cromwell sought equal liberty for all. He 
urged upon Sweden the novel idea of a general Protestant 
league, which would have advanced spiritual liberty a cen- 
tury at once. 

When Milton was praying God to 


“ Avenge his slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold,” 


Cromwell was winning his brightest laurels by +i 


persecution at its flood-tide. Burnet’s simple story is th 
best. “Cromwell sent to Mazarin, desiring him to put a 
stop to that, adding he knew well that the French had the 
Duke (of Savoy) in their power. Mazarin objected to this 
as unreasonable, but promised his good offices. This did 
not satisfy Cromwell. So they obliged the. duke to put a 
stop to that unjust fury; and Cromwell raised a great sum 
for the Vaudois, and sent over Morland to supply all their 
losses.” 
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Even the smallest and latest heresy found the Protector 
a protector indeed. When Cromwell rose to power, the 
forefather of English Unitarianism lay in prison under the 
charge of blasphemy, and therefore within the shadow of 
the scaffold. Cromwell hurried him away to the safe shel- 
ter of the Scilly Islands, where, with the help of some small 
salary, the heretic survived the storm. 

But certainly Cromwell was more than fortunate in the 
great men whom he gathered around him, who saw some- 
thing in him they could call master. One of the finest 
characters of the day was Blake, his right arm on the sea. 
On the bench sat Sir Matthew Hale. Thurlow guided the 
cabinet. Milton stood by his side as Latin secretary, to com- 
municate with foreign governments. The learned Usher 
was his favorite among churchmen. Owen and Howe, 
Waller and Marvel (Milton’s assistant after he became 
blind in defence of English liberty), were his boon compan- 
ions, in such flagrant contrast with those profligates of both 
sexes who were the bosom friends of his royal successor. 


Clearly enough, he whom the reigning sovereign of France 
pronounced great had great men around him; and he sat in 
their midst crowned only by that reverence which Milton 
expressed in his sonnet : — 


“Our chief of men! who, through a cloud 
Not of war only, but distractions rude, 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast plowed, 
Hast reared God’s trophies and his work performed.” 


Now, do not these familiar facts of his success make the 
immediate and entire reaction at his death one of the puz- 
zles of history? How came British Puritanism to fall stone 
dead in the Lord Protector’s coffin? What grand mistakes 
were there which brought the victors of Marston Moor in 
so few years, without suffering any defeat, to stand as 
whipped hounds on Blackheath, gazing with folded arms 
at the triumphant return of the unchanged Stuart, avowed 
enemy of their republic, spiteful scorner of their religion ? 
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Can we not dismiss the thought at once of there being 
any destitution of intellect? The generation producing 
judges like Hale, statesmen like Hampden, philosophers 
like Hobbes, soldiers like Fairfax, poets like Milton, seemed 
the very last to crook the pregnant hinges of the knee for 
the thrift that follows fawning: least of all beneath the 
oppression of an open profligate, who was pithily character- 
ized as never having said a foolish thing and never having 
done a wise one. 

Some of the explanations seem entirely inadequate, as the 
absence of several leading Republicans at the time of his 
sudden death, his son Henry, for instance, being detained 
in Dublin just when the political cauldron was boiling over 
in London. 

But, judged by the result, never did a pilot steer more 
directly into the breakers than did Cromwell in overruling 
his Parliaments. Despot as he was by nature, he knew per- 
fectly well that the strong will of England could only be 
led successfully through parliamentary forms. So he tried 
every party in turn,—the Presbyterians, the professed Re- 
publicans, the religious enthusiasts. But, when they began 
to question the ground of his authority, though as in 1654 
he had three-quarters of the Commons on his side, he cast 
them out in impatient scorn, and so cast out the show of 
constitutional government, establishing the supremacy of 
military force, forcing many a patriot like Whitelocke to de- 
spair of public liberty. This signal failure seemed to oblige 
him to govern by a system hateful to the country, foreign to 
English institutions, certain to come to ruin in any feebler 
hands. The madness of this usurpation appeared instantly 
at his death. His son Richard could hardly have been sur- 
prised that the army would yield no allegiance to the Par- 
liament it had never been taught to respect. The military 
despotism of religious fanatics under such a weak head 
could not satisfy the alarmed English public. Naturally 
enough, the trembling pilot was dismissed from the storm- 
tost ship when the sailors were in mutiny. 

7 
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The marvel of marvels was Cromwell’s fatalism about his 
own life; so that when assassins were abroad, and when his 
own strength was overtasked, he made no provision what- 
ever for a successor. He must have known that the 
removal of his strong hand from the restraint of those 
unpaid troops, those disgusted Presbyterians, those upris- 
ing Royalists, those fermenting Anabaptists might precipi- 
tate a struggle for power that would be fatal to the young 
Commonwealth. Yet, with twelve thousand political pris- 
oners crowding English jails, with London merchants clam- 
oring over bad trade, with many Republicans groaning over 
defeated hopes, with the commonalty sick at heart of the 
gloom, the repression, the severity of ultra-Puritanism, 
Cromwell made no provision against the helm of the ship 
of state dropping into a very woman’s hand, when he him- 
self was staggering under the growing burden. 

This fatal blindness about the future, in such contrast 

with Alexander III.’s action in Russia to-day, may be ex- 
plained a little by his distress over his favorite daughter’s 
death, whose pillow he had not deserted for a fortnight, 
whose sufferings incapacitated him for business, and no 
doubt hastened his own end. But he was inspired by the 
assurance of Calvinistic ministers that God could not spare 
him from the leadership of His people, that they had received 
this answer to prayer, and that his life was certain of con- 
tinuance until his work was done. 
_ And all who have studied those wonderful letters, by 
“which Carlyle converted the world to revere his hero, feel 
that Cromwell believed himself God’s instrument for build- 
ing his kingdom on earth, that he kept himself under the 
immediate direction of his spirit, that his mind reposed on 
the assurance of not being removed from its grand work 
until that work at least drew near its completion. 

And now as to Monk’s treason. The common impression 
that such a soldier of fortune could have made any engage- 
ment with the “merrie monarch” that would have pre- 
served any of the fruits of that terrible civil war entirely 
overlooks the fact that there was not a moment for delay ; 
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that. had the army been forewarned of any such betrayal, 
by abandoning its discord the revolution would have been 
nipped in the bud, England would have fallen under the 
military despotism of a succession of irresponsible tyrants, 
each perpetuating anarchy by such unmeaning fights as 
occurred between cavalry and infantry on the eve of the 
restoration in the very heart of London. 

With barely seven thousand troops, Monk risked his life 
in bringing back the only government consistent with all 
English institutions and associations,— the government for 
which he had already fought and suffered, the government 
so much the “least of possible evils” that many a true 
patriot opposed farther discussion of schemes of govern- 
ment, opposed any compromise of Episcopalian with Pres- 
byterian, opposed any exchange of proposals between the 
Netherlands and Westminster Hall, in order to end at once 
this anarchy, oppression, and peril. 

While doing very handsomely for himself, General Monk 
did by no means the worst thing for his country. The 
dynasty which represented six centuries of English prog- 
ress, which a majority of the nation kept enshrined in loyal 
hearts, was unspeakably better than the despotism it sup- 
planted, than the anarchy it prevented. He who is ever “in 
history ” was leading on through the apparent suppression 
of a righteous cause into a higher future. The advance of 
society is not upon an inclined plane of regular ascent, but 
by the apparent ebb and flow with which the ocean tide 
sweeps majestically on. 

As we enter into the spirit of the times in Burnet or Clar- 
endon, the problem is not solved by General Monk’s greed of 
gain, nor by that degradation of Parliament in which Crom- 
well had his share, nor by that bitter hatred of the Protes- 
tant sects which moved Baxter to denounce the Quakers as 
Jesuits in disguise, while he warned his friends that they 
were turning a hopeful reformation to scorn, and the land 
of their nativity to such a place of woe as grieved him to 
the heart. 

Possibly, some were hoodwinked by the hypocrisy of 
Charles. One eminent Protestant, the Princess of Turenne, 
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published her testimony to his wonderful piety. She was 
blind enough to write that “nothing could be desired in 
addition to the regularity which this prince observes in 
assisting daily at those exercises of piety morning and even- 
ing in his family.” “I bless God,” wrote another leader 
among the French Protestants, * because the marks of elec- 
tion are seen in him. Evil rumors are dispersed concerning 
this prince, but it is clearer than the day that this is a 
calumny to alienate the affections of his subjects.” Even 
Drelincourt wrote to the author of the Saints’ Rest, “If 
your Presbyterians recall this prince, they earn to them- 
selves immortal glory.” And a pamphlet scattered at this 
time through England declared that “Charles abhorred 
vice because God abhors it. His piety is not less than his 
justice. His nature inclines him to virtue. His constant 
service of God excites others by his example; his private 
devotions prove him void of hypocrisy; in short, he is the 
perfect pattern of piety.” 

Is it not the grand explanation of the failure of the Puri- 
tan Commonwealth that it was founded on religious enthu- 
siasm, in its nature temporary, and in this case carried to 
such extremes as necessarily destroyed its hold on the con- 
servative common-sense of England? 

Puritanism, as is shown in Green’s History of England, 
reached its zenith far earlier than is commonly supposed, 
certainly before the outbreak of the civil war; so that it 
showed the strange sight of an influence most powerfully 
manifested when its very existence was threatened, when 
literature and science were eating out its heart, a dozen 
years before the death of Charles I. In 1688, Chillingworth 
lectured and published on * The Religion of Protestants, 
a Safe Way to Salvation,” ringing sentences like these: 
“This presumptuous imposing of the senses of man upon 
the words of God, and of the special senses of man upon 
the general words of God, and laying them upon men’s con- 
sciences together under the equal penalty of death and dam- 
nation; this vain conceit, that we can speak of the things 
of God better than the words of God ; this deifying our own 
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interpretations and forcing them upon others; this restrain- 
ing the understandings of men from that liberty wherein 
Christ and his Apostles left them,— hath been the only foun- 
dation of all the schisms, and that which made them im- 
mortal.” 

And, seven years before the execution of Charles, Hobbes 
provoked the bishops to controversy by his Citizen, her- 
alding the emancipation of English thought from Calvin- 
istic Puritanism. In the latest Life of Milton, Davison says, 
“ The generation of young men raised up under Cromwell 
were in open intellectual revolt from Puritanism.” The 
building itself being thus undermined, its fall could not be 
far distant, when every natural instinct of Englishmen, their 
passion for field sports, their inherited reverence for the 
ermined judge, the white-robed priest, the noble of ancient 
lineage, the sceptred sovereign, rose in revolt against the 
Puritan dress, tone, severity of discipline, pretence of 
sanctity.” : 

And really Puritanism itself had been corrupted by suc- 
cess. Having created the most religious army ever known, 
having elevated London morals as never before, its leaders 
became conspicuous as plunderers of Loyalists. Not only 
vast estates had been confiscated and even church patri- 
mony seized by individuals, but no account was published 
of the expenditure of enormous taxes; nor was even the 
army paid. Scot, a brewer’s clerk, was presented with the 
archbishop’s house at Lambeth. Hasebrigge, besides a lucra- 
tive governorship at Newcastle, received the Auckland bish- 
op’s palace, manor, and park. Colonel Brereton took another 
bishop’s estate, besides property worth two thousand pounds 
a year. Speaker Lenthal was so loaded with plunder that 
he readily paid a fine of fifteen thousand pounds for embez- 
zlement. 

If Cromwell’s charges of atheism and _licentiousness 
against his last House of Parliament could not be an- 
swered, the vast revulsion of public sentiment explains 
itself. Puritanism had forfeited national confidence, had 
refuted its own claims, had dug its own grave. And how 
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grievously an outgrown yoke chafes the people’s necks! 
Sir John Evelyn could not celebrate Episcopal communion 
save in privacy, nor baptize his child but by stealth, nor 
keep Christmas without fear of arrest. Rude constables 
were encouraged to break up home services, tear off the 
surplice, scatter prayer-books to the wind, cast officiating 
priests into jail. Even church chimes were silenced, ex- 
quisite church statuary destroyed, every Madonna in the 
royal collection sent to the flames; while the Puritan pul- 
pit denounced as crime the.Maypole dancing, the stag-hunt, 
the hawk-flying, and chess-playing. No Episcopalian could 
be permitted to keep school, or even bury his beloved with 
that beautiful service from the Prayer-Book. 

In the hot-bed of this enthusiasm, detecting an enemy in 
every plea for moderation, doubting the piety not leavened 
with fanaticism, Cromwell could not see that this intermin- 
able preaching, these painful prayers, the cant about special 
providences, the presumption of styling themselves the elect, 
were driving the populace to welcome license in the name 
of liberty, were preparing a natural reaction from monastic 
gloom and enforced severity to the harlequin festivity and 
daily gambling of Charles IT.’s court. 

When six hours of preaching were administered to the 
merry monarch in a dose, who can doubt his disgust, even 
before he had detected the pretence which came to mingle 
with this fervor and hide its decay? And as this reaction 
from Puritanism was nothing local, superficial, or ephemeral, 
as the streets of Holland danced for joy that the old devil 
(Cromwell) was dead, and London streets blazed with bon- 
fires to welcome the prodigal son, and the London mob ex- 
ulted like fiends at Hugh Peter’s execution, and Milton had 
to lurk in dark corners, and no leader of the Independents 
dared to be seen in public, is it not the strongest lesson 
ever given of the reaction necessary to overaction in re- 
form, in morals, in the religious life? How constantly we 
have to see in history the excessive overflow followed by 
an equally disastrous ebb! As the utter suppression of the 
English drama was succeeded by a stage the perfect sty of 
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impurity, as boring the tongue for swearing was succeeded 
by a very hail-storm of oaths in the court itself, as a fast- 
ing clergy was succeeded by a clergy drinking, fox-hunting, 
and gambling, so Savonarola’s Puritanism, which ran high 
enough to burn the classics, brought as its birthright heir 
a Saturnalia of indulgence. Indeed, all history could be 
brought to show that experience warns us to avoid those 
extremes which have made religious life and moral action 
so spasmodic in America; to maintain a steady advance, 
a proportionate reform, an almost insensible evolution (in- 
stead of that spring-flood which produces devastation in its 
inevitable retreat), to work heartily for that gradual unfold- 
ing which marks all the action of providence and the spirit. 

Now, allowing all reasonable weight to this necessary 
ebb of overstrained emotion, to the decay of Puritanism 
itself, to the undoubted attachment of Englishmen to king- 
ship, why did no such revolution take place in America, 
why did no such summer sunshine follow our Marchlike 
Puritanism? Or, to take another example, primitive Chris- 
tianity had the same repudiation of royal authority only in 
more passive form, the same fierce onset on the vanities of 
the flesh and the world, the same mighty flood of religious 
passion sweeping over everything as a sirocco. But that 
mighty tide has not ebbed away in eighteen centuries. 
Not all the contempt of the Gentiles, not the chill that 
followed the disappointed hope of the second coming of 
Christ, could extinguish it. That supreme cause I take to 
be the individualism of Protestant opinion, which Chilling- 
worth asserted and Hobbes vindicated through long and bit- 
ter controversy,—its reference, in a word, of all questions to 
a man’s own breast instead of any church authority, any 
outside tribunal. 

This was an aspect of Christianity the early Christians 
could not be expected to appreciate. It was an unexpected 
outburst of the gospel spirit of liberty, it was a diviner 
light breaking forth from the Word. Self-surrender had 
been the disciples’ motto. They had rested confidently on 
the Apostles’ authority. They had bowed down to tem- 
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poral power, had organized a governing church with ruling 
elders, with fixed ritual, with set seasons, making them one 
visible body. 

There was certainly nothing of this in Puritanism. This 
“latter-day ” gospel called each man to work out the prob- 
lem for himself: brought him erelong to see he had no 
need of a visible church to teach him anything. An in- 
ward inspiration made him too individual for church con- 
trol. The sermons he heard were not divine commands, 
but promptings to his own spirit. Reason took the place 
of enthusiasm, inquiry succeeded to trust. Religious zeal 
faded out, absolutely free thought was born. Whether he 
saw this or not, Cromwell headed a movement which no 
Church could control, which Presbyterianism no more than 
Episcopacy could run into its mould. And so the mighty 
revolution rolled on like an avalanche, not driven by Monk’s 
lying breath, not created by the Stuart’s hypocritical prom- 
ises, but started by that free spirit which is ever and ever 
renewing our inner being with that summer glow which 
thrills us through with its own joyous life. 

F. W. HoLianp. 


GOD. 


“One God and Father of all; above all, through all, and 
in you all.” This is Paul’s formula for God. I doubt if 
any religion —and I have searched among the sacred books 
of them all—can furnish a statement so nearly adequate 
to the God idea. I am sure that no school of philosophy 
can equal ‘or approach, in fulness of apprehension or com- 
prehensiveness of statement, this epitome of the Godhead. 
There have been religions which prostrated their wor- 
shippers before a mysterious “One” above all, or an abso- 
lute Lord whose “ thoughts are not as our thoughts,” or a 
triune deity whose contradictory symbol keeps inviolate 
his incomprehensible nature. There have been schools 
which recognized-& mysterious power behind all the phe- 
nomena of nature, in and through all, and have been con- 
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tent to stop there in their affirmation of God, leaving him 
unknown and unknowable. They even find in this neces- 
sary ignorance the principle common to all religions and 
the condition most favorable for the maintenance of relig- 
ion. Again there have been those who find in man a 
present Deity, the God, “in youall.” But Ido not know 
of any religion except Christianity, or any school, which 
combines all these partial truths in one consummate state- 
ment such as Paul offers us, and illustrates them as they are 
illustrated in the life of Christ. 

There is “ one God and Father of all,” is no easy confes- 
sion. It is not the early inference of the student of man 
and nature. It has not been in past ages the predominant 
faith. Even in that divinely illumined race which has 
given us the Bible, the unity of the Divine nature and the 
fatherhood of the Divine character have not been equally 
explicit revelations from first to last. Educated as we have 
been under Christian training and familiar from childhood 
with the fatherly presentation of God, we can hardly realize 
that there is anything peculiar in this teaching. In the 
Pentateuch, God is only once or twice spoken of as Father. 
The Song of Moses cries out: “Do ye thus requite the 
Lord, O foolish people and unwise? Is not he thy father 
that hath bought thee?” * David sings: * Blessed be thou, 
Lord God of Israel our Father, forever and ever”; 7 and 
again he calls Jehovah “a father of the fatherless.” $¢ Isaiah 
says, “O Lord, thou art our Father,” but immediately 
adds, “we are the clay, and thou our potter; and we are 
the work of thy hand.” “Doubtless thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us.” Jeremiah represents 
God as saying, “I am a father to Israel”; and Malachi ap- 
peals to the filial sense of man || as a reason for obedience 
to God, and makes the common fatherhood the ground of 
his preaching of brotherly love. These are the only ref- 
erences in the Old Testament to the fatherhood of God. 
The more frequent names of the Deity —the Lord, the Al- 


* Deut. xxxii., 6. tl. Chron, xxix., 10. 
t Isaiah Ixiv., 8; Lxii., 16. i Mal. i., 6; ii., 10. 
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mighty, Jehovah, the Eternal, the Most High — show that it 
was natural for the Hebrew mind to think of God in his 
ruling majesty rather than in his fatherly care. The age of 
David has been accounted the period of the “ personal wor- 
ship of God as Father and Friend,” * but not even here do 
we find the recognition of God’s universal fatherhood. 
The one hundred and third Psalm, with all its celebration 
of the divine forgiveness and tender care, limits God’s 
mercy “to them that fear him.” His righteousness is “ from 
everlasting to everlasting, to such as keep his covenant, 
and to those that remember his commandments to do 
them.” It is Jesus, not David, who tells the story of the 
father beholding his vagrant son while yet a great way off, 
and having compassion upon him. When we pass from 
Malachi to Matthew, it is like going from the street into 
the home. A milder air salutes us. Before, nearly every 
man we met was a stranger. Here, all are friends and 
brothers. Instead of a few allusions to the “Father” scat- 
tered over the records of centuries, this name is on every 
lip. . Jesus, who is in the bosom of the Father, reveals him. 
The closer we come to the heart of Christ, the more fre- 
quent, tender, and intimate becomes the consciousness of 
the Divine character as paternal love. The fatherhood of 
God is the fundamental truth of Christianity. To most 
men, it is the most acceptable symbol of God’s character and 
relation to man. 

And yet there are those to whom this name does not 
come with reality and satisfaction. It is too familiar, or it 
is too limited and human in its associations. I remember 
a conversation with a college professor in the evening quiet 
and confidence of his study, in which he candidly confessed 
that the fatherlood of God had no meaning for him. It 
did not help him at all. I suspected that the philosopher 
had got the better of the man in him, and frankly told him 
so; but that did not relieve him of his difficulty. The 
remainder of Paul’s presentation of God suited him better 
than its opening. The scholar felt the comprehensiveness 
ke ve *Clarke’s Ten Great Religions, 
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and majesty of that sublime formula, “ Above all, through 
all, and in you all.” 

It may be confessed that Christians, in their joy and sat- 
isfaction of heart at the revelation of paternal love in the 
Ruler of the Universe, either make too much of their tender 
symbol or make too little of those realms of the divine 
action or modes of divine manifestation of which the term 
“fatherly” is not truly descriptive. The language of the 
affections should not be pressed into the service of dog- 
matic theology. We are no more in favor of identifying 
our God with a “magnified and non-natural man” than 
is Matthew Arnold. But we do not expect him, after he 
has given us that felicitous profile of religion as “ morality 
touched by emotion,” to turn around and rebuke the very 
element he has praised in Christian ethics. We respect 
Mr. Arnold’s attempt to base a religion upon the things 
which are verifiable by personal experience. But the belief 
in a God who thinks and loves is just as verifiable by expe- 
rience as the belief in an Eternal Somewhat, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness. Nay, it is more so. For 
the finite may well despair of realizing by experience “ the 
Eternal,” while it need not despair of apprehending, by its 
own tender experience of a parent's love, the paternal love 
of God. 

When Matthew Arnold gives up the belief in the Divine 
Personality, because, as he says, we have no experience of 
thought and love apart from bodily organization, he sur- 
renders not only the fatherhood of God, but the soul’s 
conscious immortality, the communion of saints, and the 
whole hierarchy of heaven; for, if experience cannot verify 
the conscious thought and love of God, neither can it make 
good any thought or love when the body has returned to 
the earth as it was. Surely. empiricism never had a bolder 
professor than this modern apostle of the “ Eternal Some- 
what.” In his protest against the vulgar conceptions of 
Deity which depict God as a changeable man, he has our 
full sympathy. We have no more taste than he has for 
the counsels of war or conferences of heavenly powers, 
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which are supposed by the popular theology of Christen- 
dom to have preceded the great campaign of Jesus against 
the devil. “Immorality touched by emotion” would bet- 
ter describe those religious systems which depend for their 
effect upon a substituted righteousness and an angry Deity 
appeased by suffering innocence. Upon all such schemes, 
we pass the same judgment as that given by the author of 
Literature and Dogma. But, on his own ground, we main- 
tain, against his denial of the personality of God, that it is 
quite as verifiable by experience as any “Eternal Some- 
what” can be, unless Mr. Arnold will reverse his terms, 
and call the Deity “Somewhat Eternal.” 

But there is a unity ascribed to the Godhead much more 
difficult to confirm than that of his single personality. I 
mean his moral unity. ‘There is one God” is no more the 
common creed of mankind than that he is the Father of all. 
Polytheism or dualism are the first and most common infer- 
ences from the world of man and nature,—two or more 
opposing principles or powers, good and evil, light and 
darkness, Ormuzd and Ahriman, Brahma and Siva, God 
and Satan, or the gods many and lords many of the Greek 
and Roman Pantheon. How is it possible, in a world 
where good and evil are so interblended, to fix our faith 
upon one God, the Supreme Ruler of the Universe? By 
the side of this practical problem, set to faith, the demands 
of a metaphysical trinity are easy to meet. Confessing its 
ignorance and incompetence, the mind may accept any 
theory of the Divine Being, and be really no wiser than it 
was before. But we cannot dispose so easily of the signs 
of moral contradiction. It would be more in accordance 
with the appearance of things, if he believed in numberless 
gods and looked upon this world as the battle-ground of 
rival deities, as did the ancient Greeks and Romans. So 
far is this world from bearing unqualified witness to one all- 
wise, all-powerful, and all-loving Ruler that thoughtful men, 
like John Stuart Mill, have declared such a view irrecon- 
cilable with the facts. “Either the love or the wisdom or 
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the power of this world’s Governor must be something less 
than perfect,” they say, “or why this waste and agony?” 

The moral unity and the fatherhood of God are the 
crucial beliefs of Christendom. No brief experience of 
threescore years, even though ten years’ grace be added, 
is sufficient to demonstrate these truths of God. Few, if 
any, human lives within these earthly limits make good 
beyond question the providence of God. They need the 
fulfilment and comment of posterity to justify their order- 
ing, or they await the correction or compensation of a life 
beyond the grave, to illustrate the divine wisdom and 
almighty love. Until all the evidence is in, belief in the 
oneness and fatherliness of God must be a mere work- 
ing hypothesis or a faith on trial or a trust in testimony. 
The appearances are against it, but not more so than the 
appearances against the theory that the earth moves around 
the sun. 

These, however, are only the beginning of Paul’s testi- 
mony for God. Minds that stagger at the unity or feel 
offended at the familiarity of the fatherly conception of 
Deity admit, when they consider it, the amplitude and 
grandeur of the ensuing confession: “ Above all, through 
all, and in you all.” In this brief sentence, the immanence, 
permanence, and transcendence of the Deity are recog- 
nized. The great historical religions apart from Christi- 
anity have acknowledged and emphasized one or the other 
of these realms of the Divine Being, and in Christendom 
the various sects or schools may be distinguished by a like 
partiality for one or another of them; but Christianity in 
its full stature includes them all, and weds them to the 
hearty celebration of one God, the Father of all. This is 
a harder problem to faith than any metaphysical trinity. 
The reconciliation of three altogether holy in a Holy One 
presents no moral contradiction. But here a oneness must be 
found between the power which works in nature with all its 
seeming indifference to moral or humane considerations — 
the power which in man proclaims the everlasting “ Ought” 
—and the transcendent Being whom, with all our searching, 
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we cannot find out. And yet this oneness is Paul’s sub- 
lime intuition and faith. It is also indicated in the details 
of Jesus’ life. Jesus lived it. Paul formulated it. In his 
loving confidence in nature and perfect rapport with her, 
Jesus showed a filial affection. His teaching of the fatherly 
love which clothes the lily and softly holds the fallen spar- 
row, his fearless repose in sleep upon the stormy lake, his 
confident draft upon all the powers of nature to aid him in 
his work, and his recognition of the Father as the source 
of that drawing of the heart by which men were led to 
him, show that he knew that one power, and only one, was 
in nature and in man and over them both. This induction 
of the soul asks no longer time for its demonstration than 
the hypothesis of evolution and the origin of species will 
need for their sufficient proof. 

We have said that other schools and other religions than 
Christianity have taught one portion or another of its con- 
summate divinity. The Hebrew Scriptures, with all their 
anthropomorphism, contain passages which proclaim the 
absolute and unsearchable character of God. Orthodox 
theology within the Christian Church maintains in the 
trinity a symbol of the Unknowable One. The philosophy 
which gives its support to the trinitarian dogma bases its 
argument upon the unsearchableness of the unconditioned. 
If the agnostic meant by his Unknowable the spirit or 
power above all, he, too, would be one, with his supposed 
natural enemies, in a common prostration before one and 
the same Unknown. That this is a high and lawful part 
of religion, no man, who feels the omnipresence of mystery 
and its wholesome admonition to reverence and modesty, 
will deny. It may prove, even in the bald form in which 
it is proclaimed by the agnostic, a temporary relief from the 
too much knowledge which the schemes and creeds of the 
vulgar display. It holds at least one of the elements of 
worship in it. In so far as the agnostic bases his argument 
for the unknowableness of God upon his infinitude, he 
certainly puts himself with those who proclaim him above 
all. But I find the expounder of the cosmic or synthetic 
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philosophy saying at the start that “ with anything absolute 
or ontological, with anything save the mundus or orderly 
‘ world of phenomena, the cosmic philosophy has nothing to 
do.” No room here for the God “above all.” “It recog- 
nizes an omnipresent existence whereof the phenomenal 
world is the multiform manifestation.” 

Strange that the man who admits the reality of a myste- 
rious Power in and through all, and who speaks of the phe- 
nomena of nature as the manifestations of that Power, should 
deny all expressive value to these manifestations. Better 
call them concealments. Manifestations are not commonly 
regarded as wholly insignificant as to the character of the 
Power which causes them. The same principle universally 
applied would reduce knowledge to a nullity or a n’importe. 

His refusal to recognize the God “above all” brings 
Herbert Spencer and his followers into the department of 
the naturalists. His mysterious Power, the great First 
Cause in all phenomena, yet not to be identified with the 
phenomena themselves, is the Power which Paul celebrates 
as the God “through all.” The modern scientists, Dar- 
win, Huxley, Tyndall, and Draper, are of the same school. 
These men feel that they have in nature a first-hand mani- 
festation of the Power behind the veil. They have devoted 
themselves with tireless diligence and illustrious success to 
the study and description of the visible, tangible world in 
which we dwell. They go as far as their methods will carry 
them, and report beyond all their discoveries a mysterious 
Unknown. Why should the announcement that one finds 
in matter the “promise and potency” of life disturb the 
Christian believer, who, if he really holds the whole truth 
as Paul has stated it and as Jesus lived it, ought to expect 
in all this world of matter the token of His presence who 
is “through all’? If some molecule of matter could be 
found, some atom anywhere in which He was not, then we 
might be dismayed, then matter might furnish a plea for 
atheism or dualism. But, with the indwelling God there, is 
it any wonder that the promise and potency of life are 
there also? 
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The poets have anticipated the scientists in their dis- 
covery of the God through all nature. To her loving com- 
municant, “she speaks a various language.” Wordsworth 
so walks with nature as a friend that his poems seem like 
conversation with God. To him, 

“The meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 
And Pope, though a poet of man rather than of nature, 
praises him,— 
“ Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks through nature up to nature’s God.” 
“Standing on the bare ground, my head bathed by the 
blithe air and uplifted into infinite space, all mean egotism 
vanishes,” says Emerson, in prose as melodious as verse. “I 
am nothing. I see all, the currents of the Universal Being 
circulate through me.” 

But, with Emerson, we pass over to a third school: we 
enter the company of those who find in man the image and 
real shekinah of the Deity. To them, humanity is the 
camping-ground of God; and there they seek their audience 
with him. “The revelation of our own nature is never 
antiquated, and is always open.’ * Among modern writers, 
Emerson has given the richest and best expression to this 
idea. This is the Elias of that coming of the Son of Man 
whose kingdom shall be in you. With sweet yet strong 
austerity, he rezalls to itself a humanity forgetful of its 
worth: * They tell us of Wesleys and Oberlins, saints and 
prophets. Let us be grateful for them. But let us say, ‘I 
also am a man.’” George Fox, with his grave company of 
peaceful Friends, makes beld to claim, albeit with Scripture 
verse and warrant, that “every man coming into the world 
is endowed with a measure of the light, grace, or good spirit 
of Christ.” And, in the path they trod, their followers have 
walked worthily and faithfully to this day. With Fox and 
Penn at their head, and the sweet singer of Amesbury as 
their psalmist, this humane, God-fearing band has walked 


*S. Baring-Gould, Preface to Heathenism and Mosaism. 
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between the warring sects, and hushed their passions with 
the fulfilled prophecy of peace on earth and good-will to 
men. Tauler and the mystics, the author of the Theologia 
Germanica,— these plead the presence of the God within, 
to give unction and reason to the word they speak. The 
prophets who are of this way put all their emphasis upon 
the God who is “in you all.” 

If Buddhism had a god, one might go a step farther, and 
speak of him who is beneath all. For in the formless, 
nameless negation of all conscious or active existence at 
peace because extinct, an infinite vacuity, there is nothing 
to which man could look with awe, admiration, or trust. 
Sakya-Muni is the sweet prophet of despair. His gospel 
is justification by apathy. His way of salvation is annihi- 
lation by piecemeal. But in the Scriptures of Brahmanism, 
not in the greedy monotony of the Vedas so much as the 
wonderful Upanishads, the reader may find explicit recog- 
nition of Brahm as above all, through all, and in all, and 
yet one. It falls short of the divinity of Paul only — but 
what a world-wide exception!—in the omission of “ the 
Father of all.” Here are the oracles of Pantheism. If 
Spinoza is its philosopher, Gaivali is its prophet.* The 
“ether in which heaven and earth rest” is the source and 
goal of all,— the above all. But “the little ether in the 
heart is as large as all ether.” ‘This body is the city of 
Brahman.” “In you all.” “ That ether in the heart is omni- 
present and unchanging.” ¢ The “self within the heart,” 
smaller than a corn of rice, barley, mustard, or canary seed, 
and yet greater than all the worlds, earth, sky, and heaven. 
“He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odors and 
tastes do proceed.” Mystical, metaphysical as they may be, 
and involved as they are with the most childish conceptions 
of creation, and the meaning and importance of sacrifices, 
these books have reached the climax of practical Panthe- 
ism. To meditate upon sun, moon, ether, food, water, 
everything in fact, as Brahman or God, is the ultimate reach 


* Khandogya Upanishad, ist PrahAthaka, 9th Khanda. 
t 8th Prahathaka. 3d Prahathaka. 
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of pantheistic devotion. And yet the Brahman who is in 
and through all is also declared to be above all. The iden- 
tity of some of this ancient teaching with that of the latest 
of modern mystics makes us ready to believe in trans- 
migration of souls; and we can easily fancy, when reading 
portions of Emerson’s Essays, that some Hindu pundit of 
long ago has travelled westward down the stream of time, 
and is still reciting the learning of his youth. 

Thus, with a brevity which leaves much to the reader’s 
memory and knowledge to supply, we have indicated some 
of the leading schools of philosophy and religion; and we 
have seen how naturally they range themselves according 
to their emphasis under one or the other of the three 
phrases, “ above all,” “ through all,” and “in you all.” The 
supernaturalist conceives of God as “above all,” the natural- 
ist as “through all,” the humanist as “in you all.” Each 
school has its grand central truth as well as its sin of omis- 
sion, if it may be deemed a sin in man to fail to grasp in 
its fulness the divine idea. Each school has its philosophy 
and its acceptable idea and habit of worship. But where, 
excepting in the teaching of the Christian apostle to the 
Gentiles, can we find a statement that not only includes all 
these schools, but maintains in its pristine purity the pearl 
of Hebrew inspiration, the oneness of God, and that gift 
of Christ, the divine fatherhood? “I believe in one God” 
(there speaks the Jew), “the Father” (there speaks the 
Christ) ; “above all” (there the supernaturalist), “ through 
all” (there the student, poet, and lay preacher of nature), 
“in you all” (there the mystic and the friend). “I believe 
in one God, the Father of all; above all, through all, and in 
you all.” There speaks Paul, the Christian disciple, theo- 
logian, teacher, apostle to the whole world. We are con- 
tent with that word. There, and there alone, so far as we 
know, is a symbol of Deity worthy of its object, and level 
with man’s ability and need. 

“‘ Level with his ability!” one may say. “ You forget that 
we are but men, and this is more than we can intelligently 
grasp and hold. We are but men. Leave us to the little- 
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ness of our partial view, whatever it may be. If agnostics, 
let us alone, content with a religion which does not deny 
God, although it reverently ignores him. If nature-wor- 
shipper, what can be sweeter or more devout than this faith 
which shows us one God in the glory of the garden japonica 
as fully as if we beheld him in the burning bush of Moses, 
which blazed like this, yet was not consumed? If man is 
our temple or city of God, why not? Man is all that man 
can know. We cannot grasp and hold all. We are but 
men.” 

To which I make answer that, if you were not men, I 
would not ask you to admit this great thought of Paul’s. 
But, because you are men, every one of you knows what 
it is to live above and beyond, as well as in and through, 
your body. If this formula were spoken of man, of any 
father among men, it would perfectly apply in its descrip- 
tion of his relations to his children, his unity of nature, and 
the diversity of his operations in, through, and above his 
body. His voluntary and involuntary functions and the 
reach of his influence upon other men, his contemporaries or 
his posterity, furnish a sufficiently true image and analogy 
to the being and process of Him who is above all, through 
all, and in all. We repeat therefore our claim that Paul’s 
symbol of God is worthy of its object and level with man’s 
ability and need. Other teachers and other schools have 
been able, as we have seen, to catch and hold one or the 
other of these views; but Paul caught and held them all in 
the embrace of his strong arms, and, pressing them to the 
warmest heart, save one, that ever beat on this planet, he 
made of them a pillar of faith which the heavens support 
and on which the earth résts, and in whose firmness the sons 
of men can trust. 

If God, or the Universal Power to which man and nature 
bear witness, be not one, what ground have we on which 
to build up from his varied providences, as they are revealed 
to us, that detailed knowledge of his ways which Christi- 
anity, with all its richness of revelation, leaves to our in- 
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quiry, our study, our brooding meditation, and our urgent 
prayer to discover? 

If God is not Father, how shall we bear the orphanage 
in which, despite the tenderest and best of human parents, 
our souls feel lost? But if he is one God and Father of 
all, and we can so adore and so trust him; and if to our 
instinct of worship there is still left, as an eternal posses- 
sion, the unsearched and unsearchable Being, above all, 
before whom we can lie on our faces in prostrate denial of 
every curious or impertinent motion of the mind, while to 
the peering intellect nature hastens to disclose his thoughts, 
decked in the imagery of the lily or the dove, or told with 
an eloquence whose tropes are stars and whose illustrations 
are shining suns; if he is through all nature; and if, last 
and best of all, for our hope of glory, surety of peace, and 
earnest of immortality, he is “in you all,”—then who shall 
despoil us of our God, what separate us from his love, or 
who gainsay our immortal destiny? 

GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


DARWIN. 


It has been related that after the last Prussian and Austrian 
war, and the Austrian parliament was assembled, a distinguished 
member of the upper chamber began a great speech with the sen- 
tence, “The question we have first to consider is not our losses 
and taxes and dangers, but is Charles Darwin right?” Perhaps 
at that time, in any other assembly than that of learned Germans, 
this might have been regarded as a strange matter to bring into 
a political speech, and as having little bearing upon the condi- 
tion or duties of a defeated land; but Germany was the country 
where the teachings of Darwin had met with the most hospitable 
welcome from the beginning, and where they were most fully 
understood in their far-reaching application, and learned men 
knew that no hypothesis bore more directly upon every subject 
of national traits, developments, and possibilities than evolution. 

In the death of this distinguished naturalist, the most com- 
manding figure of the nineteenth century has disappeared. The 
studies of the naturalists are the most attractive to the present 
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age, the scientific men have the public ear; and, of these, Darwin 
is the one whose studies and writings have caused the most dis- 
cussion, drawn to them the most attention, and aroused both the 
sympathy and hostility of the various schools of science, philoso- 
phy, and theology. He is the person who has made a theory of 
the universe, for a time regarded as a dangerous heresy, now gen- 
erally received by the learned world as the most probable method 
of the divine economy, and one whose secret workings may be 
traced in all the problems of human life. His distinguished 
services have brought the honors of two continents to crown his 
faithful and impartial labors; and his death, in the busy pursuit 
of the truth of nature to which he gave his whole life, has left 
the scientific world an unaffected mourner. And not only the sci- 
entific, but, as in the monument to Canova, the representatives of 
every department of learning join the saddened train to his tomb. 
Darwin early showed marked gifts for his favorite studies, an 
untiring energy in the acquisition of facts, great skill in their 
arrangement, wonderful perceptive powers, a memory of vast 
capacity, and an unusual spirit of fairness, so that the facts of 
nature might tell their own story and not be warped to any 
theory of his. Indeed, he can hardly be said to have a theory so 
much as an aim to find just what the truth of nature was. 

The theory of evolution is of course not original with Mr. Dar- 
win. It is to be traced in several of the old Grecian systems of 
philosophy in their attempts at cosmogony. Anaximander wrote 
about a primeval principle which had the capacity of producing 
all the various. manifestations, and Empedocles about the higher 
forms of life which arose out of the lower; and the Persian gods, 
Ormuz and Ahriman, are represented as evolving themselves out 
of primordial atoms. But it belonged to Darwin to give the 
theory, in all its modifications through centuries, a more accepta- 
ble foundation upon the facts of nature; and it was because of 
these facts brought to light by his marvellous industry and re- 
search, and arranged with such a skill that even superficial students 
easily saw how they added reasonableness to the hypothesis, that 
so wide-spread an opposition was at once aroused by the Church. 
Darwin made the hypothesis probable and popular, and so re- 
ceived the praise from its supporters, the fire of criticism from 
its bitter opponents, who argued that, if this were true, the Script- 
ures must be false. Since the Reformation there has been no 
such excitement in the theological world as the discussion of this 
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theory produced. Those of us who have not been in the minis- 
try even for twenty years, remember how every reference to the 
development theory, every suggestion of its helpfulness in the 
solution of morals, religion, life, was treated with ridicule. The 
readiness with which his name lent itself to an adjective, Dar- 
winian, was a great favor to those who could thus easily create 
the ridicule without any knowledge of what the term implied. 
It is a trick of ignorant conservatism, as old as the world, to use 
some phrase to cast a social disgrace upon those who are earnestly 
seeking the higher truth, to make them feel beyond the pale of 
the respectable or the fashionable, and so to bring the undefina- 
ble but tremendous power of popular traditions against them. 
We once mildly suggested in a sermon to a parish which thought 
itself cultivated and liberal that, however the facts of nature 
might settle this theory in the physical world, it certainly offered 
some of the most helpful explanations and encouraging methods 
in social and spiritual matters, and received from a hearer one of 
those comic prints in which the features of a man were gradually 
shaded down into those of a monkey, and underneath the word 
of fatal reproach and derision, Darwinism. We replied with the 
story of an incident which occurred at a meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, when an English 
bishop closed a sarcastic speech against the Darwinians by turn- 
ing to Prof. Huxley, their leading representative, in presence of 
a large audience, and saying, “Is the learned gentleman really 
willing to have it go forth to the world that he believes himself 
to be descended from a monkey?” Prof. Huxley rose, and said 
in his quiet manner: “It seems to me that the learned bishop 
hardly appreciates our position and duty as men of science. We 
are not here to inquire what we would prefer, but what is true. 
The progress of science from the beginning has been a conflict 
with old prejudices. The origin of man is not a question of likes 
and dislikes to be settled by consulting the feelings, but it is a 
question of evidence to be settled by strict scientific investiga- 
tion. But, as the learned bishop is curious to know my state of 
feelings upon the subject, I have no hesitation in saying that, 
were it a matter of choice with me, which clearly it is not, 
whether I should be descended from a respectable monkey or 
from a bishop of the English Church who can put his brains to 
no better use than to ridicule science and misrepresent its culti- 
vators, I would certainly choose the monkey.” 
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Amid all ridicule and every charge of infidelity and atheism, 
Darwin quietly gathered his facts, and in volume after volume 
showed how they seemed to confirm the theory. He never in- 
sisted upon its being accepted as a law of the universe, he never 
hesitated to acknowledge that some facts he met seemed thus far, 
in his investigations, to bear against the theory. There was no 
dogmatism about his writings: he never claimed more than the 
facts warranted. He simply suggested that this was the best 
working hypothesis, as an explanation of the process of creation 
and as a spur to higher things, and went on with tireless industry 
for stronger confirmations from the hitherto hidden treasury of 
nature. He had no speculations to offer upon their moral or spir- 
itual bearing: he merely gathered, with a persistent energy and 
an unfaltering love, his facts, and left them to convey their own 
lesson, often indeed by disciples with far more zeal than knowl- 
edge, to be strangely misinterpreted. He had no fears lest any 
dogmas or prejudices or superstitions might be disturbed. He 
knew, if the hypothesis came to have the power of a demonstra- 
tion, only higher and more helpful doctrines could be founded 
upon it. He wrought in the spirit and with the calm confi- 
dence of the early missionaries of the cross, though for a while 
there were few to give the wise advice of Gamaliel—“If this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought; but, 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply ye be found 
even to fight against God.” Darwin has borne apparently with- 
out surprise or irritation as great a load of ridicule, of narrow 
theological censure, as has been put upon any man. But twenty 
years, and the time for ridicule is over; twenty years, and the 
theological rancor has been greatly softened. It is a marvellous 
change for one to witness in his own lifetime. Even the very 
divines who thought the foundations of their faith were seriously 
undermined are trying to show how the theory of development 
is provided for and taught in the Scriptures, and that the suc- 
cession of creative periods, and the sons instead of days in 
Genesis, are a testimony to its truth, an interpretation quite as 
baseless as their earlier censure, but it opens a way of accepting 
the inevitable. They discover as much ingenuity in attempting 
to make this hypothesis agree with their dogmas as in their 
earlier cruel denunciations. First, it was unmingled abhorrence, 
fierce animosity against the arch-atheist of this century, then it 
was a timid confession that perhaps the Scriptures might be 
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interpreted in harmony with evolution, and now at his death open 
praise from the dignitaries of the Church, the statements that 
his theories are not at all hostile to the fundamental truths of 
religion, that he himself had the true essence of the spirit of 
Christianity. What a contrast in the eulogies of Canons Liddon 
and Prothero and Barry and Farrar to the tone of the pulpit 
twenty years ago! There is something humiliating as well as 
encouraging in this perpetual lesson of history,— humiliating that 
we seem to learn nothing by experience, forever ready to see 
the skeleton of infidelity in the closet of every scientist, and to 
meet with our sarcasm or censure any view which has the 
promise of disturbance to our venerable or sacred traditions, 
encouraging because the stability of society depends upon the 
slow reception of new views. Every truth has a long and hard 
fight for its establishment, but makes the fight and wins the vic- 
tory because it is truth. The heretics and infidels of to-day 
become the saints of to-morrow, if they be real saints. 

But we have gained one step which will never be retraced. 
We have learned that no nearer approach to the truth of nature 
can disturb pure religion, and that the most profound investiga- 
tion into her secrets will result in a grander revelation of Deity, 
and afford reasons for a more stable faith. This step we owe to 
Darwin more than to any one person. We shall not hear much 
in the future in condemnation of natural science; but yet, after 
all, the instinct, if nothing more, which has taught the theologian 
to find in this study an overthrow of many of his present con- 
ceptions of religion and interpretations of Scripture, is altogether 
to be trusted. The attempt to reconcile the two does more 
credit to the heart than to the head, for they are utterly irrecon- 
cilable. Prof. Gray thinks there is no conflict between Darwin- 
ism and the Nicene Creed. We have a strange power in the 
reason of justifying our hold upon views we like, or from fashion, 
tradition, or surroundings have accepted, no matter how opposite 
or destructive of each other they may be. The liberal view of 
religion has nothing to fear. It trusts that a more thorough 
knowledge of the order of nature must be followed by higher 
ideas of the moral order, and some day out of the knowledge 
will come obedience. Toward this great end, we believe the 
works of Darwin and his associates will be most helpful; and as 
for the idea of providence, of that mysterious influence leading 
us through every experience, and which Jesus out of his great 
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spiritual life saw following the fowls of the air, noticing the fall- 
ing sparrow, tinting the lily, clothing the grass, bending over 
every prodigal, the last book of Darwin upon The Formation 
of Vegetable Mould through the action of Earth Mould will do 
more to confirm than all the preaching of Augustine, Calvin, and 
Edwards, and of every outworn dogma which taxes the inge- 
nuity of the theological professors to explain away or to find 
the mental reservations necessary to its acceptance. It is the 
men who thus trace the wonderful laws of life throughout our 
world who are bringing us to the grandest conceptions of Deity. 
It is the men who do this who stand to succeeding generations as 
worthy disciples of Him who said, “ To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth.” 
10 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


LONGFELLOW AND EMERSON. 


No man in all the generations of the past addressed so large 
an audience, or was honored while he lived and lamented when 
he died by such multitudes of men and women and children, as 
the great household poet, whose songs for half a century have 
been singing themselves to so many thousands of hearts. Why 
has he been thus promoted to the highest of earthly distinctions? 
It is because of the service which he has rendered. It is because 
he has entered into the sanctities of domestic life, and made 
them more beautiful by the tender and charming images which 
he has associated with them. It is because he has infused his 
own loving spirit into our ideas of living, and clothed the bare- 
ness of our commonplace lives with the foliage and flowers and 
fruits which, in his poetic vision, he saw should grow around 
every human habitation. Thus, he has filled our daily paths with 
a sweeter perfume. He has associated our affections with a 
diviner hope. He has touched the hearts of our children, and 
shown them a world consecrated to higher ends, and spread 
around them a purer atmosphere. And, when we add to this the 
widely diffused feeling that the man himself was greater and 
better than his song, we may see how it was that a distinguished 
English poet should say of him: “Around his death-couch throng 
better and nobler things than earthly glories. The love and 
honor of all good men and women, the friendship of innumera- 
ble unknown friends, the thanks of two generations who have 
lived within sound of the Master’s song, and the half-heard whis- 
per of these heavenly words, ‘Come, good and faithful servant,’ 
— these are the angelic surroundings which must have made his 
last moments noble and glad and sweet.” 

And now we are called upon to give up another of our great- 
est and best. In both these men there was a spotless purity of 
life.—the purity of the lily in one, of the rock crystal in the 
other. In both there was the charm of remarkable domestic and 
personal attractions. Notwithstanding severe domestic sorrows, 
both were singularly happy in their fortunes and their homes, 
and for both there was the same world-wide renown. But by 
their writings they moved in widely different spheres,— one liv- 
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ing more in the heart of his readers, the other in their intellect. 
Our Puritan divine —for as such I love to remember him, de- 
scended through many generations of Puritan ministers — came 
into his sacred office and was welcomed there as an angel of 
serenity and beauty. Young and ardent disciples turned to him 
as to one in whom was the promise of a richer and more living 
gospel. In leaving the pulpit, he left behind none of the gracious 
qualities in which lay the secret of his influence there. In the 
fulness of his powers, we recognized in him a poet who looked 
into nature with the sternly truthful and penetrating insight of 
philosophy. In him, we also recognized a philosopher who looked 
into abstract ideas with a poet’s eye, and so embodied them in 
outward forms that they should stand before us as visible con- 
ceptions. As we listened to him once or as we read now, we 
may not trace the connection between one sentence and another 
any more than in the old Hebrew prophets. He wrote some- 
times in enigmas, like Dante and the early Greek tragedians. 
But his writings usually are marked by a crystal-like transpar- 
ency of expression. Even when they seem obscure and mystical 
to us, it is as the heavens in the brightness of a noonday may 
seem obscure, in spite of their transparency and light, because 
they extend farther than the eye of man can reach. He dealt 
with subjects not easily made real to men living in a lower 
plane. He was reverently at home in the realm of what is high- 
est. He walked as in the familiar presence of the all-pervading 
Spirit, and recognized his laws, running alike through the mate- 
rial and the moral universe, as we recognize men and trees and 
the atmosphere we breathe. What we call in question as lying 
beyond us, or what we try to prove and to accept as objects of 
faith, he intuitively saw and obeyed as primary conditions of his 
being. He lived in sympathy with the grand, all-harmonizing 
Over-soul. In his higher moments, he caught from that flashings 
of the higher light in which all laws, influences, agencies are 
seen to be one; so that things apparently most unlike, as the law 
of gravitation and purity of heart, proceeding from the same di- 
vine source, partake of the same nature and are one, being only 
diversified manifestations of one and the same spirit. No man in 
our day, perhaps, has looked into nature with an insight so clear 
and penetrating and from a stand-point so high, or embraced in 
his mental vision so broad a sphere, including as he did in his 
thought the great spiritual forces which control material facts. 
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Therefore, it was that some of the ablest scientific men, like 
Tyndall and Huxley and Carpenter, looked up to him as their 
master, seeing that he moved in a realm higher than theirs, and 
broad enough to include as a province within its imperial domain 
the whole field of their investigations. 

In a materialistic age, with a prophet’s intensity of conviction, 
he proclaimed the everlasting gospel of righteousness and truth 
whose principles, reaching to the roots of the trees, must per- 
meate our human lives, our social organizations, our political 
structures, as the sole quickening and renewing element. He 
did not think to supersede Christianity. Rather, his mission was 
to clear the spiritual vision of his disciples, so that they should 
be able to see and to accept its vital and soul-enlarging truths. 
He did not reason. He knew nothing of logic. He had no con- 
structive faculty. He was, in the highest sense of the word, a 
seer. He lived and moved and had his being in the unseen 
realm of what is spiritual and divine. He saw in that realm 
what was essential to the life of the world, and proclaimed what 
he saw with the calmness, the dignity, and the authority of one 
divinely commissioned. All the force of his intellect, all the 
beauty and grandeur of his poetic conceptions, all the intensity 
of his spiritual convictions, and all the sweetness and strength 
of a soul consecrated to the holiest ends gave power to his words. 
His brother Charles once said that he could tell by the illumi- 
nation of her face when his mother had just come from her pri- 
vate devotions. So her son sometimes entered the lecture-room, 
like Moses from Mount Sinai, his face still shining as with a 
divine radiance, and telling of the lofty communings from which 
he came. And so, in an unbelieving and materialistic age, as a 
prophet of the Most High, for those who had ears to hear, he 
rendered the best service that man can render to his fellow-men. 
And thus it is that by many select spirits of the age he has been 
regarded as the foremost representative of what is highest and 
best in our American civilization, and his name is enrolled 
among the great men by whom the truest life of the world is 
renewed and transmitted with increased vitality from one gener- 
ation to another. 
CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN. 

The death of Mr. Darwin removes the most distinguished of 
contemporary naturalists, and the man whose name is identified 
with the greatest movement of scientific thought since the age 
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of Copernicus. What is broadly known as Darwinism has prob- 
ably done more to mould into new forms the general conceptions 
of men in this age than any other force whatever, and its accept- 
ance by so many among the leaders of thought indicates that its 
influence upon the common mind of the next generation will be 
greater than it has been upon this. The principle that all organ- 
isms are the product of their various conditions, slowly moulded 
into accord with these conditions by the law of natural selection, 
whether or not it shall prove the master-key to all the mysteries 
of nature, is a principle of so wide and fruitful applications as 
to have conquered the attention and compelled the adhesion of 
the leading scientific men of English and German speech. 

And not of scientific men alone. Every department of human 
thought is modified by the Darwinian hypothesis. It is judged 
necessary by many to reconstruct philosophy, theories of history, 
ethical and religious systems, on the basis of the Darwinian 
system of evolution. This is not the time to consider whether 
such a reconstruction is likely to be adequate or even possible. 
It is certain that it is being attempted, and that by many it is 
even reckoned to be well-nigh accomplished. It is enough to say 
here that Darwinism has given a mighty impulse to human 
thought in all its ranges, and has caused all the problems of 
nature not only, but also of human life and destiny, to be studied 
from a new point of view. 

Of this movement, Mr. Darwin has himself been, in strictly 
scientific relations, the foremost leader, the most patient and 
ingenious explorer, and the ablest and most persuasive expositor. 
He has not indeed attempted to apply his theory to provinces 
outside the range of his special studies, and there are not want- 
ing indications that he was slow to accept such applications in 
the conclusions of some of his own disciples. But, within the 
limits of terrestrial life, no one could be more uncompromising 
or more indefatigable in illustrating, verifying, and setting forth 
the theory of natural selection. No one has shown such patience 
in research, such ingenuity of varied experiment, such foresight 
in stating weighty objections, or such readiness to modify or 
abandon any details of statement which later research rendered 
untenable. 

Mr. Darwin was not indeed the first to set forth the doctrine 
of the development of the higher orders of living beings from 
lower forms. It has been well-nigh a century since this theory, 
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which is in some form as old as physical speculation, was seriously 
revived. Charles Darwin’s own grandfather, Erasmus Darwin, 
was noted in his day for propagating a somewhat fanciful form 
of the doctrine which his descendant has more adequately and 
intelligently maintained. The poets, as Goethe, have had more 
or less prevision of it; and Mr. Emerson put into the motto of 
his first book, ature, published almost twenty-five years before 
the Origin of Species, what might almost be called the formula 
of the evolution hypothesis :— 


“A subtle chain of countless rings 
The next unto the farthest brings ; 
And, striving to be man, the worm 
Mounts through all the spires of form.” 


It would be an interesting study to inquire how far the imagi- 
nation of the poets helped to suggest the scientific form of the 
theory and to prepare the way for its acceptance. 

Nor is Mr. Darwin entitled to sole credit for the conception 
and unfolding of the special form of the doctrine of evolution 
which bears his name, the development of all forms of life 
through natural selection. As almost always happens when 
some hew discovery impends, it appears that several minds were 
on the same track of investigation and experiment; and the 
theory, when published by Mr. Darwin in 1859, found large num- 
bers prepared to hail it. It was in part his good fortune then 
that identifies his name with a movement which the age was 
bound by all the conditions of its thought to make. The Origin 
of Species, the matured result of twenty years’ study and con- 
viction, with its captivating reasonings and record of careful 
observations and experiments, was but the crystallizing point in 
the scientific speculations of the time. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the publication of the Origin 
of Species was the first shock to Orthodoxy from the side of phys- 
ical science, or that it presented any difficulties as to the Mosaic 
‘osmogony that had not been met before. The history of geo- 
logical investigation, the nebular hypothesis, the ethnological 
researches of the first half of this century, had compelled the 
abandonment of the literal interpretation of Genesis; and the 
new theory only furnished new illustrations of the immense peri- 
ods, and the progressive unfolding of the cosmos through natural 
causes, which the new sciences had already demonstrated. The 
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religious quarrel with Darwinism has been deeper than that. It 
was the perception that the supreme sway of natural selection 
left, apparently, no room for creative agency, and no place for a 
religious interpretation of nature and life. The enemies of relig- 
ion hailed it as the final demonstration of atheism, and a large 
segtion of evolutionists have regarded it as teaching the rule of 
materialism and blind force in the universe instead of intelligence 
and purpose. It should be said that Darwin himself seems never 
to have dreamed that intelligence and purpose were less de- 
manded on his theory of the universe than on any other. It 
should also be said that his modesty, candor, and transparent 
love of truth have helped to make the battle of opinion over his 
theory less heated and bitter than it might have been, and that 
he has compelled for his ability and character a respect which 
has grown more and more profound as his busy years have grown 
more venerable. Without the massiveness of intellectual force 
or the charm of commanding personality which belonged to 
Agassiz or Alexander von Humboldt, Charles Darwin has yet 
added to his distinction as the great naturalist the grace of sim- 
plicity and dignity of manhood. Whatever may happen to his 
doctrine in any of its applications, it will remain true that he has 


been the most distinguished scientific man of this age, and the 
honored leader of a movement whose results, whose very discus- 
sion, have greatly quickened and enlarged human thought. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ORVILLE DEWEY. 


We cannot refrain from paying our word of tribute to this 
venerable and gifted man who has departed from among us, who 
has shaken off the weariness and infirmities of age, and risen 
again to the full use of those noble powers which made him so 
long a beacon light for our faith. Our children have heard his name 
pronounced with great respect. Our contemporaries have paid 
homage to him as one of our greatest teachers. But our fathers 
came close to him in the needs of the hour; and nothing can 
equal in our denomination the admiration which they felt for 
him, the gratitude that so gifted and devout a man should have 
risen up among us to silence, by his grand assurances, his glowing 
eloquence, the cavils of the bigots of the hour against our be- 
loved Church. 

In those days, men and women read sermons, besides those on 
the flying leaf of the newspaper. They treasured them as we 
well remember in the home library, and gave these precious vol- 
umes to their children. There, we first learned to revere and 
admire Dr. Dewey. 

Our only regret is that his declining days should have been 
spent in a retreat so far removed from our Boston and suburban 
life that we could not all pay him our profound respect personally, 
and offer him our love in his declining days,— regrets not for 
him, but for ourselves. No home could seem more fitting for 
him than in the atmosphere of those Berkshire hills which he 
loved so much. His mind and heart were fed there in his early 
home without the transient excitements of the day. 

He often, however, from his seclusion sent out heart-beats of 
faith in God and immortality, and wise, broad counsels which 
showed that his ideal spirit was not only unquenched by age, but 
that his large nature was quick to perceive and accept the re- 
quirements of the present age of thought. “The Lord lift up 
the light of his countenance” upon our departed father in the 
faith, “and give him peace now and evermore.” 


SOME BOOKS. 


We have from Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Prof. Shairp’s truly 
delightful volume called Aspects of Poetry, a collection of his 
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lectures delivered in Oxford during the last four years, he being 
the occupant of the Chair of Poetry there. 

It is refreshing to feel that this ancient university, which, with 
all its greatness, must have a good deal of fossilized material in 
it, possesses in such a place a man with the fine taste, gentle 
bearing, clear instincts, and true poetic insight of the author 
of these lectures. We should hardly know which lecture to 
select as the one we prefer, though perhaps the lecture on 
“ Modern English Poetry” is pitched upon as noble a key as any. 
He strikes a fine mean between the conventional and elegant 
poetry of Pope, Young, and others, and the poetry of mere, 
rich imagery and coloring and music of words prevailing in 
our age, showing how the stately verse of the last century 
wearied the reader, and the luxuriousness of the poetry of the 
present age satiates him. He dares to criticise Milton’s blank 
verse (which, we confess, we are glad to see done), saying that 
there was truly a grandeur about it from the pen of Milton 
“in spite of its involved and inverted structure,” but when 
imitated by the inferior poets of his age, and later, “it spoiled 
our blank verse,” he says, “for nearly two centuries.” “No 
meaner hand than that of the great master himself could 
wield the gigantic instrument.” The new school of poets, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Keats, etc., opened a 
rare and brilliant era. They wrote naturally: each had his own 
style, whatever may have been his imperfections; and Words- 
worth lifted poetry into a great moral atmosphere where it had 
never dwelt before. Coleridge went on in the same strain, only 
he got entangled with German metaphysics, and put an end too 
soon to the flight of his poetic genius. In this lecture as in all 
the others, Prof. Shairp shows that it is the moral element that 
gives power and permanency to all great works of genius. 

In speaking of the present race of poets and their tendency 
to mere word-painting, sound without substance, he says: “This 
ornate style does not bring a scene before you in a few words, 
but it places the scene or character before you clad in the rich- 
est and most splendid drapery the subject will bear. ... The 
attention is led off by these, and is apt to neglect the central 
subject.” He quotes Mr. Bagehot as saying, “ A dressy literature, 
an exaggerated literature, seems to be fated to us.” 

We think Prof. Shairp is not quite fair-toward Tennyson in 
ranking him with this class of poets. It is true, when Tenny- 

11 
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son first began to publish, he wrote a good many poems which 
we might call his “ Marianas in the moated grange”; and some 
of this surfeit coloring may be seen in so charming a poem 
even as the “Millers Daughter.” But what finer and plainer 
Saxon do we have anywhere than in the Tales of King Arthur? 
The earlier poems, like “Locksley Hall,” “Lady Clara Vere de 
Vere,” etc., are nervous, impassioned, and direct in their style. 
In the “ Princess,” Tennyson seems to strain after metaphysical 
subtleties and vexed questions of social reform; but in King 
Arthur, and other of his later poems, long or short, he reaches 
great questions of the day, and touches upon the broad themes of 
humanity and progress with the true poet insight, which proves 
him one of the seers of the age. 

Prof. Shairp’s lecture on the spiritual side of poetry rebukes 
that sensuous gratification which is ministered to by some later 
poets, and emphasizes the need of that ideal beauty and high 
aspiration which alone can redeem the world. A very pithy 
essay is on “ Criticism and Creation,” and certain epochs and 
men are charmingly discussed in such lectures as “Modern 
Gaelic Bards,” “Scottish Highlands,” “White Doe of Rylstone,” 
“Cardinal Newman,” etc. We commend this delightful book 
to all readers of good things. 

Walter Savage Landor is another attractive book issued by 
Harper & Brothers. This is one of the series called “ English 
Men of Letters,” edited by John Morley. This volume is pre- 
pared by Sidney Colvin, Professor of Fine Arts at Cambridge. 
We’ like Landor against our will. He was unreasonable and 
irritable, and as high-tempered as a refractory child up to the 
last hour of his life. Nobody could live within a mile of him 
without having trouble. We are inclined to think Englishmen 
of that period rather prided themselves upon having this domi- 
neering spirit. It was true British mettle. Landor appears to 
have done so. This is the kind of Englishmen who, thirty years 
ago, used to delight, all over the Continent of Europe, in kicking 
waiters out-of-doors; and the foreigners would gape at them with 
admiration, and yet concealed hate. You do not see these Eng- 
lishmen in Europe now. They are departing with the swelling, 
good-natured American. But to return to Landor. He was 
born of a good family, in easy circumstances, under the best 
masters, and showed early a great reserve and originality of 
character and genius. He tries his hand at poetry, and at 
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length produces his “Gebir.” The critics were hard upon it, but 
Southey always befriended him and his works. He wrote poli- 
tics, was on the staff of a radical journal, and bore down upon 
kings. On his father’s death, he came into possession of a hand- 
some property. He seems to have been generous to his mother 
and sisters; and he had a lady, “ Rose Aylmer,” beyond the sea, 
the love of his youth, who died. His mother also died about 
the same time. He was much affected by these two losses, and 
wrote an elegy upon Rose, which was quite admired at the time 
it appeared. He went into society for a while, became at length 
tired of it, and journeyed to Spain, where he joined the Spanish 
forces there in the war. He returned after a short experience 
to England, and purchased an estate in Wales, called Llanthony 
Priory, and married Miss Julia Thuillier, the daughter of a 
Swiss banker. The writer acknowledges that Landor must have 
been a trying companion to live with. Landor took his young 
wife to his great, rambling Welsh place, and for a time all went 
well. He was delighted with his wild surroundings and free- 
dom, and his dogs and rabbits and pets of all kind. She 
received his guests, and he occupied himself with his literary 
pursuits and a few chosen friends. Erelong, however, he fell 
into his usual disputes with his neighbors, and soon he had every 
person by the ears, from the bishop down, to the poorest tenant. 
He made up his mind to go to France. His wife objected, and 
hence came about their separation. Mrs. Landor after a while 
joined him again; and they went to Como, where their first child 
was born. Here, Landor published some scurrilous Latin verses 
on an Italian who had disparaged England, and being sued for 
libel he threatened the magistrate with a thrashing, and was 
ordered to quit the country. He did so, but returned afterwards 
to Pisa. Shelley and Byron both established themselves there 
somewhat later than Landor. Landor had no acquaintance 
with either. He regretted afterwards that he had not sought 
Shelley’s acquaintance, but he never liked Byron. The two 
fired at each other in verse and prose, and never saw each 
other’s merits. 

Landor next went to Florence, where he lived for five years 
with his family in apartments in the Medici Palace. He was en- 
gaged during this time on his Imaginary Conversations. He had 
found out where his genius lay, and here began his best literary 
success, The charm of these was in the fact that he was com- 
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pletely absorbed in his characters for the time. He did not start 
out and begin a set conversation, but was as one who overhears 
a dialogue between two persons and cannot get away from it. 
He struck right off into what they were saying, and his mind was 
so steeped in the atmosphere of ancient classic days that he was 
always at home, no matter where he began. Three later years 
he spent in a country house, the Villa Castiglione, half an 
hour’s walk from the city, continuing his favorite work. He 
enjoyed his surroundings, his animals, pruned his trees, threw off 
Latin verses, and frolicked with his children. He corresponded 
with his dear friends, the Hares, his mother and his sisters, to 
whom he gave the legacies which his mother left him at her 
death. Troubles, however, came after a while. His irascible dis- 
position brought about quarrels with his neighbors, although he 
was genial in his social relations and received cordially many 
distinguished persons at his villa from time to time. He made 
a short visit to Enyland for a change, and was received among 
the best people with distinction. He made plans for an Ameri- 
can edition of his Imaginary Conversations, and the publica- 
tion of his Hxamination of Shakspere. This latter work was 
not very successful. On his return to Florence, he occupied 
himself with his Pericles and Aspasia, which made up two 
volumes. These are imaginary letters, which are considered to 
be in Landor’s best style, but are rather heavy for the general 
reader. The Pentameron was a series of dialogues between 
Petrarch and Boccaccio. Here, he was also in his element. But 
his life in the villa was growing distasteful again. His children 
were wild and unmanageable, and his wife was not a model of de- 
votion. It was finally decided that he should go to England and 
she should remain in the villa with the children. Landor went 
eventually to Bath. He had occupied himself in the mean time 
with politics, home and foreign, through published letters and 
satirical couplets. His poems are wanting in fine emotion gen- 
erally, but are what one might call neat, being often composed 
in a foreign tongue, which gave him the habit of attending to 
the form rather than the sentiment. They were vigorous often, 
it is true, but more from personal and local interests than force 
of imagination. In Bath, he found many friends, and was looked 
upon as a“lion among men,” with his flowing white hair and 
fine head as he walked the streets or received his guests. In 
1847, he got out a new edition of his Hellenics. This was dedi- 
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cated to Pio Nono, who began so bravely; but Landor after- 
wards changed his dedication. The poor old man was not 
destined to be free from troubles in his old age. He had a quar- 
rel with a married friend, a clergyman’s wife, who he believed 
had libelled a young lady, a mutual friend. He defended the 
latter, attacked the former, was sued in the courts, with a fine to 
pay of one thousand pounds. Landor was probably on the right 
side; but he lost self-control in the matter, and his friends got 
him away from Eng!and. He seemed to forget all these wretched 
troubles the moment he was out of their sight among his literary 
friends. Some of them unwisely advised him to go back to his 
villa in Florence, where his wife and family still lived. He tried 
it, but could not remain. Strange to say, he had impulsively 
given over all his estate to them, and he really had nothing to 
live upon. His friends, Browning and Foster, communicated 
with his brothers in England, who generously supplied his wants 
the rest of his life. He lived for five years more in Florence, 
close to the Casa Guidi. His mind was gradually failing, and he 
passed away Sept. 17, 1864. 

Mr. Colvin’s estimate of Landor we believe as fine and just as 
it is sympathetic and admiring. His freaks of temper were gen- 
erous in their impulse, and he himself often was the worst suf- 
ferer. He seems to have been free from any mean jealousy or 
paltry ambition, and says of his reputation, “I shall dine late, 
but the guests will be few and choice.” In regard to his unprac- 
tical disposition, he also says of himself,“I never did a wise 
thing in the course of my life, although I have written many 
which have been thought such.” But his reputation, always 
select, is steadily increasing; and his imposing spirit and gran- 
deur of thought and imagination will hold captive the best minds 
of the future. 

We have a little volume by John Albee, from G. P. Putnam, 
called Literary Art, being a conversation between a painter, a 
poet, and a philosopher. We confess that Landor has spoiled us 
for this book. The characters are the same man talking all the 
time, and the thought is vague and lacking in robust vigor. We 
take exception also to some expressions, as, for instance, the 
coupling together in a serious sentence of “wine and women.” 
The Puritan blood needs them, says the painter. This belongs to 
old Bacchanalian days, and not to an artist of this age. The 
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book shows a writer of fine and various culture, capable of doing 
something valuable for his age. 

Another book from Putnam’s is a new and short Life of Luther 
by John H. Treadwell, with a not very attractive but perhaps just 
portrait of the great reformer. The style of the book 1s brill- 
iant, almost epigrammatic. The writer is never commonplace. 
But the paragraphs are marred sometimes by sentences loosely 
strung together, and the punctuation is careless. Both these 
books are, however, indications of American culture, and they 
are attractively printed and bound. 


FRENCH LECTURES. 


Our English exchange, The Christian Life, has an interesting 
letter from a correspondent in France. He begins by speaking 
of the wonderful opportunities for study which Paris gives by 
calling to itself all the most learned men of Europe, provid- 
ing them with salaries out of the public funds, and throwing 
the doors open to all who may wish to attend. “ Nowhere else,” 
he says, “in the whole history of the human race, except in 
ancient Athens, has the philosophical idler had placed at his dis- 
posal such facilities for an intellectual ramble.” He seems to 
imply here that it is not necessarily students who go to these 
lectures, but the chance hearer. We speculated upon these lect- 
ures some years ago, when we attended one or two of them in 
Paris. We observed the fact which our writer remarks upon, 
that very few persons were present in return for all the amount 
of money and labor expended. It gave us a certain kind of 
respect to see a dignified lecturer appear, take no account of his 
audience, put on his spectacles, and go to work for ten persons 
perhaps, or even six,— the kind of respect we feel for the Romish 
Church, that goes right on with its service so many times a day, 
no matter who comes or stays away. But we could not help 
feeling that there is vitality in numbers. And, if we have num- 
bers, there must be machinery and advertising to get the num- 
bers together; and then there must be dilution, illustration, or 
at least clearness and brevity, to keep these hearers. Thus, we 
have the popular lecture in America. We need not quarrel with 
either methods of education. The former trains scholars, or at 
least stimulates a few highly educated thinking people each 
week: the latter wakes up and entertains with fresh knowledge 
a large audience of intelligent people without any pretension to 
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learning, who are eager to have a peep into the great domain 
of science. But we are wandering from our correspondent. 
Sometimes, he observes these professors in Paris get discouraged 
with their small audience. He says :— 


Sometimes we drew blank, as the fox-hunters say, and found when 
we went to the programmed lecture-room at the programmed time that 
the programmed professor was not forthcoming,— probably from long- 
experienced default of an audience. Thus it happened to us when, 
determined like Prof. Huxley to “offer a worship of the silent sort 
on the altar of the unknown and unknowable,” we ventured into a 
lecture-room sacred to the Mandchou language. As we sat there, wait- 
ing in vain for the lecturer, we remember the sly twinkle with which a 
solitary lounger outside the door regarded us as we entered, as we spec- 
ulated whether that gentleman were the defaulting professor himself 
or only some casual Parisian, unaccustomed to the explorative energy of 
British travellers. The same fate that befell us in our inquiries after 
the incognoscibilities of Mandchou literature befell us also when we 
ventured into the Sorbonne to hear M. |’Abbé Meric, of the Faculty of 
Catholic Theology, lecture on that much less recondite topic, “ The Prin- 
cipal Moral Errors of the Present Day.” No abbé was forthcoming, and 
no audience either; and my principal moral errors remain uncorrected 
to this moment. 

Unquestionably, the best lecturer of all the dozen or more whom we 
heard was one whose name is familiar to every reader of the Christian 
Life, and whose writings are known to almost every English Unitarian, 
Pastor Réville. He was lecturing at the Collége de France, on the 
Religion of Ancient Mexico; and, in the lecture which we heard, he 
drew a remarkable parallel between that religion and modern Catholi- 
cism, explaining with great vividness the part which ideas of Transub- 
stantiation and of Confession had played in the primitive idolatries of 
the aboriginal Mexicans. M. Réville’s crisp style, clear voice, and 
graceful delivery are thoroughly appreciated by the Parisians; and we 
found no other literary professor whose class was so well attended, 
except M. Guillaume Guizot, who was giving a course on the historical 
plays of Shakspere. 

Probably, the most widely famed of all the men we listened to were 
MM. Oppert and Rénan; though their classes were meagre as compared 
with the crowded amphitheatres of the Law School. We found M. 
Oppert giving lectures —“trés élémentaires,” as he afterwards whis- 
pered, when begging my companion and me to repeat our visit — on 
Assyrian philology and archeology, and deftly chalking out cuneiform 
characters on his blackboard, for the benefit of a bare couple of hearers, 
only one of whom was French, the other being an American. We found 
M. Rénan discussing the Topography of the Pool of Siloam as part of 
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his Monday’s course on Semitic Inscriptions. On Wednesdays, he gives 
a course on the Psalms; and we regretted not being able to hear one of 
these latter lectures. His audience consisted of about forty persons, 
four of whom we knew to be Cambridge graduates, two of these more- 
over being Anglican clergymen. His style of lecturing was less formal 
than that of any other lecturer we heard. Instead of delivering an 
unbroken series of perfectly turned sentences, accompanied by much 
gesture, with his eye fixed upon his hearers, as nearly all his col- 
leagues do, we found that he scarcely ever looked at us, but kept his 
eyes mainly on the table, talked extempore, fidgeted in and out of his 
chair, and altogether seemed a close copy of an English college lecturer. 
But we found no professor whose class was more uniformly attentive. 

I have transgressed the editor’s limits, or I would carry my academi- 


cal portrait gallery a little further. 
M. P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Man Jesus. A Course of Lectures by John W. Chadwick. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

It is nearly a year since the date of the brief preface in which 
Mr. Chadwick announces the motive and purpose of his book. 
In the course of that time, it has met some pretty sharp criticism ; 
but it has also done for many minds the grateful work of bring- 
ing Jesus, for the first time, near men as a living and real person. 
This service should not be forgotten in any mention of it now. 
Critics are apt to forget that a book like this does not create the 
condition of indifference or incredulity which it attempts to 
meet. A very large, we may safely say an increasing, class of 
readers are just now entirely beyond the reach of the stereotyped 
impressions and appeals by which the life of Jesus has hitherto 
been interpreted to the religious world; and, if the present at- 
tempt were ever so imperfect or mistaken, it would still do excel- 
lent service by training some minds to look with interest at the 
subject under a different light. 

It is also forgotten, sometimes, that the purely naturalistic 
view which Mr. Chadwick holds is not a new thing just broached, 
and standing on its defence. It has pervaded the critical method 
more or less consistently for over acentury. Over and over again, 
it has been attacked on the ground of having no consistent and in- 
telligible theory of its own to substitute for the supernatural ex- 
planation it disowned. It has been challenged to exhibit such a 
theory in a plausible and coherent narrative. And it is a per- 
fectly legitimate thing, if one at this day should undertake to set 
it forth as dogmatically, as positively, with as little of self-de- 
fence or of reference to the contrary opinion, as has always been 
the way with orthodox expositors. In fact, we do not censure 
Mr. Chadwick for being dogmatic and positive so much as for a 
remnant of polemic temper, betrayed here and there in his 
phrases, and in the tone of his frequent references to the opinions 
he discards. Such expressions as the following are what I mean: 
“Outrageously tampered with by Christian hands,” “outra- 
geously and ridiculously false,” “overwhelming reputation,” “tre- 
mendous personal force,” “illustration absolutely perfect,” “to an 
immense degree,” “palpably absurd,” “simply marvellous,” aad 


soon. They are not all of arrogant or polemic temper, or even 
12 
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in very bad taste; but, applying to matters of opinion where feel- 
ing has as much to do as argument, they hurt the literary tone of 
what is in the main a very charming as well as instructive book. 
The best work in this well-beaten field, we think, would just 
now be purely constructive, completely unconscious of hostility 
from any quarter, dispassionate as if it dealt with the antiquities 
of Egypt or the historic problems of prehistoric Greece. 

Possibly, such a treatment is impossible. Probably enough, it 
would fail of the purpose of a “course of lectures,” which must 
take something for granted in the mental attitudes of its auditors. 
We need not undertake, then, to show where and how Mr. Chad- 
wick has departed from what we happen to think the true ideal. 
But, if he-has not attempted that, he has from his own point of 
view done the next best thing. His own key to this central prob- 
lem of history he holds with absolute decision, never troubling 
himself to defend his own ground, or going much out of his way 
to attack the dogmatist on the other side. So much, indeed, we 
might take for granted. But, besides this, he has kept very true 
to the spirit in which such a life should be approached. His criti- 
cism is sharp and close, but always sympathetic. The official 
Christ of theology is disowned with all emphasis and variety of 
phrase; while the picture of the historical Jesus is traced with 
distinctness and fidelity, not blurred or thrown into the shade 
by unfriendly criticism. The defects of the gospel teaching, on 
the side of what is broad and complex in the relations of modern 
life, are not simply set forth, but shown in their bearing on the 
circumstances of that time. The limitations of humanity are ex- 
hibited and insisted on, but with the clearer recognition of what 
is humanly noble and tender in the narrative. 

The most characteristic and original portions of this volume are 
towards the close: the criticism of the story of the Resurrection, 
and the summary but vigorous account of the process by which the 
deity of Christ was fixed in the Christian dogma. We have no 
space or disposition to follow the argument, and have only a brief 
criticism to offer. One of the early books in the Deistical contro- 
versy was Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses, in which the evi- 
dence for the fact of the Resurrection is taken (as it were) before 
a court of justice, which, as we may readily believe, finds no dif- 
ficulty in deciding for the fact. Mr. Chadwick is of course 
familiar with the argument that discrepancies in the accounts 
rather strengthen than weaken our confidence in the one thing 
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they agree in asserting. His own statement 1s very strong on 
the critical side, one of the strongest we have ever seen; but rel- 
atively weak when it comes to accounting for the belief itself, 
which first — apparently at once and unhesitatingly —put abso- 
lute faith in the Resurrection as a fact, and then went on, until 
Jesus himself was frankly deified. We have only to suggest 
here that the naturalist method of explanation, which Mr. 
Chadwick adopts, needs to be borne out by a comparative study 
of the rise of historical religions. Until the materials for this 
are better within our reach, it must be held, we think, that the 
old argument of the apologists remains the stronger. At least, 
the knot which it presents must be cut, not untied. Assuming 
Mr. Chadwick’s postulate of naturalism, his exposition is clear, 
and in the main convincing. The postulate itself, it is needless 
to say, is the point at issue. 

So with the process of deification. Its treatment here is nec- 
essarily quite too brief and summary. We trust Mr. Chadwick 
will some day employ his singular gift of clear and vigorous his- 
toric exposition to illustrate this most extraordinary chapter of 
human thought at greater length. We will just hint at one or 
two blanks that remain to be filled up. First, what was the work- 
ing of Paul’s mind upon the subject-matter of his old religious 
philosophy, during the ten years of silence, more or less, while he 
was brooding at Tarsus, before he came to the front at Antioch ? 
And again, what was the nature of that antagonism between the 
Christian and secular mind of that epoch, which put the Church 
and the world in two hostile camps, subjected the disciples to a 
sort of military discipline as champions of the faith, and com- 
pelled them to regard the official rank of their commander, and 
the personal sentiment of allegiance, as paramount to every other 
interest or question that could be considered ? 

We might multiply questions such as these, which indicate 
some of the grounds coming to be occupied by historical criti- 
cism. We will not dwell upon them, however, but only suggest 
a collateral argument which has appeared to us to have great 
weight in support of Mr. Chadwick’s critical view of the Fourth 
Gospel. As Bunsen said, the question regarding that Gospel is 
the most fundamental one in ecclesiology. The point is this: 
that we have a body of post-apostolic literature — the Apostolic 
Fathers — extending from about 100 to 135 A.D., containing 
ample, fluent, and devout expression of New Testament ideas 
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and images, but without a hint of that order of thought which 
characterizes the Fourth Gospel. On the other hand, in Justin’s 
dialogue with Trypho, whose allusions seem to fix its date at 
about 140, we have a full and formal exposition of that doctrine 
of the Logos, as part of the Christian scheme, which was familiar 
more than a century earlier in the Alexandrine expositions of 
the Old Testament, and which at once took the place, with hardly 
a protest or question, in the development of Church Christology 
which it has held ever since, almost completely superseding, for 
some centuries, all recognition of the historical Jesus, which it 
is the aim of such studies as these to reinforce. The question 
is, Could the Fourth Gospel, as the known work of the Apostle 
John, have been current in the Christian community already for 


half a century,— absolutely unrecognized by any Christian writer 
before that time? op 













Our Wild Indians. By Colonel Richard Irving Dodge, with an 
Introduction by General Sherman. Hartford, Conn.: A. D. 
Worthington & Co. 1882. 


Upon the subject of which it treats, this is a book of excep- 
tional value. The author has spent the larger part of thirty-four 
years in close contact, as an army officer, with the wild tribes of 
the plains. From his very position, he has had the finest oppor- 
tunity to observe and study the customs of life, the ways of 
thinking, and so the real character of these people, whose treat- 
ment has furnished at once a national problem and a national dis- 
grace. It adds to the worth of the book that its writer is not 
a sentimentalist, as the term is now applied; that he seems to 
cherish something much like contempt for the whole class of 
people so described, and, we may add, appears to understand 
their position and convictions much less clearly and justly than 
he does those of the barbarians, among whom his mature life has 
been largely spent. He has no affection for the Indian, though 
in a concealed way a good deal of pity for him, and a clear 
sense of the injustice which is steadily meted out to him. He 
sees him as a savage, and describes him as such. The filth, the 
squalor, the licentiousness, the cruelty, the utter ignorance of 
moral restraints which pertain to savage life, are all described 
with horrible distinctness. No one can read this work, and say 


that its author is led away by any illusions about “the noble 
red man.” 
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Nevertheless, in no book that we are acquainted with, not in 
Mr. Manypenny’s, not in A Century of Dishonor, is there 
found such a terrible indictment against the wisdom and the 
justice of our legislation for a weak and defenceless, even if bar- 
barous and cruel people. If any one wishes to comprehend 
what it is to belong to the only race on the soil of the United 
States for which there is no law either to restrain or protect, 
let him read the dreadful story of the violation of the daugh- 
ter of a friendly Cheyenne chief on the ninety-sixth and ninety- 
seventh pages. If, on the other hand, he wishes to learn what 
inducements are given these savages to engage in honest and use- 
ful toil, he can turn to the twentieth chapter and perceive how 
carefully provision is made that an Indian shall not receive more 
than five to ten per cent. of the value of the goods he has to 
sell. A pint of sugar for a cord of wood, three cents for a 
bushel of corn, five dollars for what has cost a woman three 
months’ work,— these are not the kind of rewards of industry 
which are likely to overcome greatly any primitive averseness to 
labor. And one must have his sensibilities pretty well in hand, 
if he can read, unmoved, the account which the colonel gives of 
the straits to which many tribes are brought, merely to exist. 
Driven from their hunting-grounds to narrow reservations, often 
unfit without expensive irrigation for cultivation, their promised 
rations tardily and insufficiently supplied, they live on the edge 
of perpetual starvation. Think of human beings searching gar- 
bage heaps, greedily snatching the foulest offal, thankfully de- 
vouring animals which have died of repulsive diseases, and this 
not of choice, but because these things are all which saves them 
from starvation! Remember, too, that this is not the testimony 
of one led away by fancies, but the witness of an army officer, 
cool-headed, of large experience, and who has no partiality for 
the people whose sufferings he is describing. The somewhat 
coarse remark attributed to Senator Plumb, that “what was 
needed was not to teach the Indian, but to fill his stomach,” 
comes to have a terrible pertinence. And one sympathizes 
entirely with the starving chief who thus addressed Colonel 
Dodge: “The agent will give me nothing to eat. You will 
give me nothing, and you will not let me go where I can get 
something for myself. I cannot stand it much longer. I tell 
you, Colonei, I had rather die fighting than die of starvation.” 
It is creditable to the author that he has to add this comment. 
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“For the first time in my life, I felt like taking an Indian to my 
heart.” He was right, he was manly, and had justice on his side. 
Yet such was his position officially that he could do nothing to 
help. It is pleasant to record that Colonel Dodge gives his 
emphatic testimony that the red man will work, as the white 
man will work, when it is necessary that he should do so, and 
when he can hope to accomplish anything by his labor. If the 
object of language is to convey in a plain, direct, and forcible 
manner to the reader the thought of the writer, then the style 
of this book is excellent. Most of the pictures will not, we 
think, rank high as works of art, but they have the great virtue 
of really illustrating. G. R. 


Orations and Essays. With selected Parish Sermons. By Rev. 
J. Lewis Diman, D.D., late Professor of History and Polliti- 
cal Economy in Brown University. A memorial volume. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1882. pp. 416. 

Most of the papers which the editor, Prof. James O. Murray 
of Princeton, has selected for this volume, had been designated 
by the author as those which he might publish at a future day, 
although we are told that many others which had equal literary 
claim to a place there were omitted only for want of room. 
The articles are of quite unequal merit. Perhaps none is more 
important than that on “ University Corporations,” which is, how- 
ever, not published here for the first time. An admirably suc- 
cinct account of the early history of the medizval universities is 
gathered from all the scanty authorities, which reveals how 
entirely they grew out of the needs of the age, adapting Roman 
law to supplement the defects of feudalism, applying common 
law and theology to the growing ecclesiastical organizations, and 
preparing the way for even the Italian Renaissance of the fif- 
teenth century, and “kindling the torch, one day to be seized by 
Bacon and -Descartes.” Our own college system, he shows, 
sprung from the English university when the latter was at its 
worst, and has been slowly but surely improving by the resto- 
ration of the university system. Our greatest need he believes 
to be a thorough revision of our corporate system, without which 
no great progress can be made. 

In an interesting oration on the methods of academic culture, 
he urges that its object should be formation rather than infor- 
matioa, and aspiration rather than curiosity. Even individual 
m ral perfection is not enough. The end of education must be 
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not merely to inspire the young with the spirit of the age, but 
to raise them above it. The right to vote is not the great end of 
man. The Pacific railroad did not give men better notions 
of God. That industrial democracies tend so strongly to science 
is not wholly good. To flatter ourselves with an overweenirg 
idea of material progress is to still further incapacitate the 
understanding for realizing the highest ideals of history. Indus- 
trial democracies, he tells us, have a strong leaning toward sci- 
ence. Even the religious sentiment, exceptionally strong as it 
is in this country, is not sure to be a corrective of this tendency ; 
for after it is found that “ just in proportion as the religious sen- 
timent is sincere and powerful, does it become a barrier to prog- 
ress. A man of limited intellectual range who is at the same 
time a man of sincere religious conviction is apt to be the most 
impracticable of men. Nowhere is the illumination of sound 
culture so much needed as in that sphere where the confounding 
of light and darkness entails such disastrous consequences.” 

. We can perhaps hardly be too often reminded of the impor- 
tant truths so forcibly uttered in the author’s Phi Beta Kappa 
- oration at Harvard in 1876, on the alienation of the educated 
classes from politics. If this tendency is unchecked, it will make 
our scholars pedants and our statesmen mere politicians. If our 
system brings average men into the offices, it also multiplies the 
incentives to effort, and makes minorities — the source of every 
form of progress— more powerful. In all intellectual questions, 
appeal to the majority is the worst of all tests, although in poli- 
tics and religion it is the safest rule. Again, practically impor- 
tant as is the distinction between the State and the Church, or 
between things spiritual and temporal, it is nevertheless super- 
ficial. Although the civil State cannot be reared out of the 
Church, as Winthrop said, and although Christianity is not a 
political principle destined like all distinctively ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations to be finally absorbed into a Christian State, as Rothe 
tells us, the latter is yet, in its deepest analysis, a moral person. 
His conclusion is that “our American Christianity has come of 
late to concern itself too exclusively with private and several 
need, and has lost the masculine hold it once had on public 
duties.” 

All the papers bear marks of a rare combination of thought- 
fulness, learning, and religious earnestness. The sermons at the 
close of the volume give a good idea of their author’s catho- 
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licity, intellectual vigor, and beauty of style; though the secret 
of his power and wide attractiveness as a preacher lay in the 
singular charm of his personality. G. 8S. H. 


Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms, 
with Observations on their Habits. By Charles Darwin, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With illustrations. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
This book shows, like all the works of Mr. Darwin, that close 

and patient observation of nature which does such honor to sci- 

entific men. That such creatures as poor, despised worms should 
command our attention shows the enthusiasm of the genuine 
naturalist, and the beauty and fitness of the laws of God in the 
universe. 






Robertson's Living Thoughts. A Thesaurus. By Kerr Boyce 
Tupper. With an introduction by Prof. William C. Richards, 
Ph.D. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 

This is a very convenient and desirable book. We have here 
the choicest thoughts of this great writer and preacher, con- 
veniently arranged for a daily manual of thought and inspira- 
tion. 
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